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ABSTRACT 

Experiences of pilot-test state agencies in 
developing an information system are summarized, as part of the Stats 
Level Information Base project. The background and functions of each 
of the eight pilot-test state agencies are described, along with the 
information systems approach, and planning responsibilities 
(comprehensive planning, budgeting, and program review). Attention is 
also directed to each agency's data set, the developmental schedule 
and resources involved, the nature of the postsecondary education 
community being addressed, and the costs of each state ' s information 
system. In addition, results are reported of special efforts to 
identify the information required for state-level adult- and 
continuing education planning (developed in cooperation with Idaho 
and Nebraska) and state-level educational outcomes analysis 
(developed in cooperation with Hawaii and Rhode Island). The 
institutions are as follows: California Postsecondary Education 
Commission, University of Hawaii, Illinois Board of Higher Education, 
Kentucky Council of Higher Education, New Jersey Department of Higher 
Education, New York State Education Department, South Carolina 
Commission on Higher Education, and the State Council of Higher 
Education for Virginia. (SW) 
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Postseconciary-Educcition 
Information Planning 
at the State Level 



Imvc documents have been published as a resuh of the Slaie-L,evel Information Base project 
under the general title ol'' Posisccondary-HduccUion Information Planning at the State Level. The 
specific documents are as follows. 

OvcM'vicw. The Overview briefly describes the project's purpose, history, and results. 

PlanuinK Guide. The Guide provides a context for understanding the major environmental and 
procedural factors influencing the development of state-level information systems. Specifically, 
it discusses assessment of the developmental environment (agency authority and role, institutional 
concerns), selection of a procedural approach to information-system planning, assessment of 
information needs generally, selection and evaluation of specific data elements, and assessment 
of resource requirements (stafTing, computer and systems support; institutional costs). 

Selection of Data to Address Planning Issues. As a companion to the Planning Guide, this 
document provides a framework for reviewing common state-level planning issues, the questions 
that focus analysis on those issues, and the general data requirements associated with the more 
common questions and analyses. The document includes a section summarizing references to 
applicable data sources (in either published or machine-readable format), including, when pos- 
sible, descriptions or examples of these sources. The Glossary section of the document contains 
standard data definitions and suggested categories for collecting and presenting data. 

Pilot-Test State Case Studies. The Case Studies describe the background and functions of 
each of the eight pilot-test state agencies, its approach to information systems, and its planning 
responsibilities ; omprehensive planning, budgeting, program review). Each agency's data set is 
also described, and each state's information-system costs are summarized. This document also 
discusses attempts to develop state-level information about adult/continuing education in two 
pilot-test states and about educational outcomes in two others. 

Systems-Related Experiences in Eight Pilot-Test States. As a companion to the Case 
StudieSy this document describes pilot-test state experience with systems development, including 
evaluation of information needs, hardware and software choices, survey administration, staffing 
considerations, data organization, and data storage and linkage considerations. The ranges of 
developmental costs among pilot-test state agencies are summarized, and caveats related to difTi- 
cullies in obtaining reliable and informative data on costs are discussed. 
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CO>C-iLNTS FROM THE PILOT-TEST STATES 



For Those Who i^ollow 



The documents provided by the State-Lev^l Information Base project represent 
the individual experiences of the eight states that have attempted to establish 
a common methodology f or^collecting, displaying, and using information with the 
project's issues and data framework as a guide. 

In the course of implementing or upgrading our individual state-level 
information systems over the last three years, we have learned that inter- and 
intrastate data comparability, while a worthwhile objective, is occasionally 
an administrative quagmire. Goals that appeared to be theoretically possible 
and administratively reasonable often proved to be elusive when placed in a 
practical setting. 

During the course of our efforts we have reported our findings to the 
project Task Force, the Participant States Group, and NCHEMS staff. Modifica- 
tions have been made in the earlier documents to incorporate our changing 
thoughts. These documents accurately reflect our experiences, emphasizing the 
value we have found in implementing the project's concepts while providing 
cautions regarding the occasional pitfalls we have encountered. 

It is important for the reader to understand that each of our states has 
derived different but important benefits from the concepts represented in the 
documents. Organizational, political, and economic constraints precluded 
"successes" in some areas in spite of the dedicated work of our institutional 
colleagues and our support staff. That we have achieved our results in different 
ways should be viewed as one of the more important outcomes of the project and 
as evidence of our collective feeling that no magic solutions exist in .the area 
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of information-based state-level planning. The existence of the project 
documents and other services will not end all data ills but can, however, sub- 
stantially aid states contemplating implementation -of a statewide information 
system to support state-level planning responsibilities. 

We convey the project documents to you with the hope that you will profit 
from our experiences, and we trust that you will join us in sharing the in- 
sights you gain in imple^nenting the project's concepts with those v;ho follow. 




Patrick Callan 
Executive Director 
California Postsecondary 
Education Commission 




T. Edward Hollander 
Chancellor 

New Jersey Department of Higher 
Education 




Fujio Matsuda 
President 

University of Hawaii 




James M. Furman 
Executive Director 
Illinois Board of Higher 
Education 




^Harry M. Snyder 
Executive Director 
Kentucky Council on Higher 
Education 





Hadley S, DePuy 

Deputy Commissioner for Higher and 

Professional Education 
New York State Education Department 



Howard R. Boozer 
Executive Director 

South Carolina Commission on Higher 
Education 




Gordon K. Davies 
Director 

The 3tate Council of Higher Education 
for Virginia 
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PREFACE 



The. State-Level Information Base project was initiated in July 1975 with 
funding from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation to assist state-level planners in 
postsecondary education with their information needs. The project since then 
has developed a set of services to guide inf oinnation-system planners in the 
development and maintenance of information systems to support pos tsecondary- 
education planning at the state level. Differences among state-level postsec- 
ondary-education agencies in their responsibilities and analytical requirements 
are extensive. Therefore the project documents are designed to serve as refer- 
ence frameworks from which each state can develop a more tailored approach. 

In order to respond to the range of responsibilities and to the data inten- 
sity of various approaches among the postsecondary-education agencies at the 
state level, the project has developed five published documents (described on 
the inside cover), a program of staff assistance, and a series of topical and 
general workshops. 

The five documents published as a result of the State-Level Information 
Base project are: 

1 . Postsecondary-Education Information Planning at the State Level: 
Overview ' ^ 

• 2. Postsecondary-Education Information Planning at the State Level: 
Planning Guide 

3. Postsecondary-Education Information Planning at the State Level: 
Selection of Data to Address Planning Issues 

xiii 
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4. Postsecondary-Education Information Planning at the State Level. 
Pilot-Test State Case Studies 

5. Postsecondary-Education Information Planning at the State Level: 
, Systems-Related Experience: 'n Eight Pilot-Test States 

The Overview document briefly describes the project's purpose, history, 
results, the other four documents, and the availability of project-supported 
assistance to Interested state-level planning agencies. Planning_^Uji^ and 
Selection of Data to Address Planning Needs are companion documents that 
provide overall planning concepts and a supporting framework for states con- 
sidering the development of a postsecondary-educatlon information system at 
the state level. Pilot-Test State Case Studies d Systems-Re lated Experiences 
in Eight ^Hot-Test States are companion documents that describe the specific 
environmental and procedural factors related to the development of Information 
systems in the pilot-test states during the first three years of the project. 

A program of staff assistance allows interested states to draw on both 
project staff and pilot-test state staff for direct assistance in such areas 
as- (1) the initial consideration of information-system requirements, (2) the 
development of a plan and process for implementing the system, and (3) techni- 
cal assistance in the design of data-processing support and enhancements. 
Project-sponsored or cosponsored workshops address topics related to current 
postsecondary-educatlon planning responsibilities at the state level, with an 
emphasis on those that are particularly data intensive. Published monographs 
document the proceedings of these workshops. The use of pilot-test state 
staff to assist new states and the sponsorship of workshops bringing state 
level planners together on topics of common Interest are both Intended to 
promote a network for cp- ninlcation among state-level planners and information- 
system developers that . continue after the project is officially completed. 

Developmental History 

The State-Level Information Base project was initiated in 1975 under terms 
of agreement from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The high level of interest of 
the Foundation's program director. Dr. Peter R. Ellis, allowed the project to 
evolve in a way that assured maximum sensitivity to differing state-level needs 
The entrance of the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) into the 
project in 1976 allowed the scope and the' depth of the project to be Increased. 
A federal component of the State-Level Information Base project (the Federal 
Data Core project) was initiated to help NCES reevaluate federal data needs 
related to postsecondary education. NCES support also provided for special 
state-level efforts, in determining data requirements dealing with educational 
outcomes and adult- and continuing-educatlon planning. The depth of the 
project was increased through NCES support by the addition of three' general 
pilot-test states and by further support for the direct staff-assistance por- 
tion of the dissemination effort. 

The primary review group for the project was a Task Force co:..posed of 
representatives of each of the eight pilot-test agencies, four representatives 
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of postsecondary institutions, and two representatives of other state-level 
agencies with an interest in postsecondary education. The Task Force was 
assisted in its review by a Participant States Group composed of representa- 
tives of all postsecondary-education agencies at the state level that expressed 
interest in the project but had not been selected as pilot-test states. One 
member of the Participant States Group was selected by the group to serve as 
a liaison to the Task Force. 

The pilot-test: state? were selected in the first tv;o months of the project. 
iMch state higher-education -xecutive officer V7as invited to express interest 
in pilot-test participatioi Selection of pilot-test states from those r--^Pond- 
iag was based on several factors, including size, geographic location, acthority, 
and status of management-information-system development. The initial five 
pilot-test states were California (California Postsecondary Education Commission), 
Hawaii (University of Hawaii)^ Illinois (Illinois Board of Higher Education), 
Kentucky (Kentucky Council on Higher Education), and New Jersey (New Jersey 
Department of Higher Education). The three other states that were a'dded.when 
NCES entered the project in 1977 were New York (Office of Higher and Profes- 
sional Education of the New York State Education Department), South Carolina 
(South Carolina Commission on Higher Education), and Virginia (The State Council 
of Higher Education for Virginia). 

The first year of the project was spent conducting a survey of state-level 
planning functions and data-collection activities. From that survey, the staff 
proposed a preliminary data set for review by the Task Fore- and Participant 
States Group. The review resulted in some reduction in the total size of the 
data set and the addition of an issues framework intended to ensure that pro- 
posed data collection in any state would be justified in terms of real state- 
level issues and decision requirements. Also in the first year, the first 
edition of the State Postsecondary Education Profiles Handbook was developed 
and distributed in cooperation with the Education Commission of the States 
(ECS) and the State Higher Education Executive Officers (SHEEO) . The document 
provided a basic set of characteristics on each state that included a descrip- 
tion of the organizational structure of postsecondary education and the func- 
tions of the statewide coordination and/or governing agency, a summary of basic 
descriptive statistics, and an inventory of state-based research studies. 

The second year of the project saw the addition of NCES support (initia- 
tion of the federal component of the project, three more general pilot-test 
states, and special data analyses in the areas of educational outcomes in two 
states'and adult and continuing education in two other states). Also during 
the second year, the second edition of the State Posts econdary Education 
Pr ofiles Handbook was published, and field-review editions of the State-Level 
Information Base project's preliminary documents, presenting the initially 
defined planning issues and data set, were widely circulated for review. 

Twenty copies of the draft documents were sent to each pilot-test state 
for review by state-level personnel and institutional staff. Six hundred 
copies were sent to individuals on the NCHEMS general distribution mailing 
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list, a list comprised mainly of institutional administrative personnel. An 
additional 500 copies were mailed to a selected list of reviewers, including 
all state higher-education agencies, other state-level postsecondary-education 
systems, relevant national associations, state budget offices, and selected 
legislative staff offices. During the review period, the v. eject staff also 
met directly with staff and committees of such organizations as the State 
Higher Education Executive Officers (SHEEO) and the National Association of 
College and University Business Officers (NACUBO) to promote and accomplish 
the- reviev; process. 

The third year of the project was devoted to a synthesis of the pilot- 
test experience and f ieid-reviev; results into drafts of the final project 
documents. The pilot-test phase in each of the states was completed, and 
documents were drafted for Task Force consideration. The Federal Data Core 
project's field-review drafts were circulated for review, and final linkage 
were made between the Federal Data Core project and the State-Level Informa- 
tion Base project regarding data-reference aspects of the final documents. 

The fourth year of the project provided for completion and distribution 
of project documents and for initiation of on-site staff assistance and topi- 
cal workshops. The combination of project documents, diiect staff assistance, 
and workshops helped to .promote a network for coipjnunication among state post- 
becondary-education planners and inf ormatfon-system developers so that support 
activities and the exchange of ideas can Continue beyond the end of the funded 
portion of the project. 

Evolution of Project Activities and Services 

When the project was initiated in the summer of 1975 the objectives were: 

o To develop an information base designed' to support state-level 
planning and decisionmaking , including a standardized data set 
and standardized support software with the capability for 
interstate access 

© To pilot test and install this information base in selected 
. states 

o To assist states in the implementation of the information 
base by training staff in its maintenance and use 

As the impact of diverse state-level planning needs and approaches became 
clear, it became necessary that the project reflect the following changes in 
focus 

e From one of a standardized information base and ^-upporting 
* software, to the development of an adaptable an^i flexible 
data-assessment framework with individual stat '.naking 
their own software choices based in part upon i-....iOt-test 
state experience 
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e From states having direct computer access to the information 
systems in oth^-^r states, to promotion of the exchange of 
profile information among interested states after specific 
issues have ^een identified and specialized definitions and 
procedures have been developed 

© From generalized cost-estimating procedures regarding the 
development of information systems, to cost summaries drawn 
fnm pilot-test state experience 

Fi-^ni tiie. definition of an all-encompassing data universe, to 
ji.p'jcrr. state-leve.l planning, to ths definition and analysis 
of tna decisionmaking requirements associated v;ith common . 
pc::);:.t,econdary-education issues as the basis for data selection 

Ft mi a concentration on state-level planning decisions only, 
tr a consideration of federal planning issues, to coordination 
o: definitions and data descriptions in areas of overlap between 
::.'ie state and federal data-reference documents, and to an 
ivicreasing emphasis on the need for institutional involvement 
:ind consideration for institutional capabilities 

The pilot-test state involvement began with the concept of installing 
standardized information base and testing a standardized data set and 
supporting softv re. Their involvement then shifted to include a dissemina 
tion process as ell as an evali.tative process by: 

e Promoting the development of new ideas and the exchange of 
state experiences with information systems 

Q Encouraging the evaluation of existing data collection and 
the selection of only that data needed for planning and 
decisionmaking needs 

© Emphasizing the importance of managing data in a data-base 
management seiise by developing an awareness of the data- 
integration needs within an information system 

® Promoting the coordination of federal/state data needs that 
evolved from the State-Level Information Base project and 
the closely related Federal Data Core project 

The pilot-test states* experiences and evaluations led to: 

e Modifications to the preliminary list of comnon issues 
and related data needs 

0 Development of summary conclusions and recommendations 
regarding the overall methodology for developing 
information systems 
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o Recommendations that the project 's dissemination process 
Include workshops on specific topics of interest to the 
participants — thus serving the dual objectives of pro- 
motipg improved state-level planning and promoting the 
use of State-Level Information Base project results 

The final documents have been through an extensive review process that 
has included comments received from th-:: national field iieview o^ the prelimi 
nary documents, the project Task Force, pilot-test states. Participant State 
Group, and tne NACUBO Finance Managemr^nt Committee and inten^al NCHEMS staff 
review. 
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Participant States Group 

The second advisory group for the project, composed of representatives 
of state postsecondary-education agencies and other organizations interested 
in project developments and results, also played an important role during the 
developmental phase. Since the group represents a large number of potential 
users of the project results, members of the Participant States Group (PSG) 
were especially valuable in assessing the relevance and utility of alternative 
approaches considered by the project staff and the Task Force, The PSG met 
the day before each Task Force meeting and presented its advice to the Task 
Force through a liaison representative. 

The following state-level agencies and other interested groups were 
represented at one or more meetings of the PSG: 
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Higher Education 



o University of Georgia 
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Posts econdary Education 

o Kansas Board of Regents 
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MICHIGAN 

o State Department of Education 

MINNESOTA 

© Minnesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Board 

© Minnesota State College Board 

9 State Department of Finance and 
Information Systems 

MISSISSIPPI 

i 

9 Board of Trustees of fetate 

Institutions of Higher Learning 



e Missouri Department of 
Higher Education 

MONTANA ^ ^ 

o Montana University System 

Nebraslca Coordin'^ t i np, 

dary Education 

NEW HE j:iCO 

o New Mexico Board of 
Educational Finance 

NEW YORK* 

o New York State Education 
Department 

NORTH D AKOTA 

o North Dakota State Board of 
Higher Education 

OHIO 

e Ohio Board of Regents 
OKLAHOMA 

o Oklahoma State Regents for 
Higher Education 



OREGON 



a Oregon Educational Coordi- 
nating Commission 



^ Became a pilot-test state during second year of project, 
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Pilot-Test States 



Eleven states were involved in the pilot-test of project results. Eight 
of these were considered general pilot-test states in that they worked with 
the overall information requirements oi state-level pos tsecondary agencies. 
Five of the eight, Californic Hawaii, Illinois, Kentucky, and New Jersey, 
were involved from the beginnxng of the project. Three others. New York, 
South Carolina, and Virginia, were added during the second year. 

Three other states were considered to be focused development pilot-test 
states in that they were primarily concerned with the information require- 
ments associated with particular issues. Concentrating on information related 
to adult- and continuing-education planning were Idaho and Nebraska. Concen- 
trating on state-level outcomes analysis were Hawaii (which was also a general 
pilot-test state) and Rhode Island. 
* Became a pilot-test state during second year of project. 

The State Council became the pilot-test state agency. ^ 
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The states and participating agencies were: 



G eneral Pilot-Test States 

CALIFORNIA 

o California Pos tsecondary 
Education Commission 

HA\>/AII 

o Univers.lty of Hav.^aii 

]..i-.lJ,NC)lS 

o Illinois Board of Higher 
Education 

KENTUCKY 

o Kentucky Council on Higher 
Education 



NEW JERSEY 



o New Jersey Department of 
Higher Education 



NEW YORK 

o New York State Education 
He pa 7" t. men t 

SOUTH CMOLINA 

o South Carolina Commission 
on Higher '■ducation 

VIRGINIA 

© The State Council of Higher 
Education for Virginia 



Foc used .Development Pilot-Test States 
Adult and Continuing Education 
^ IDAHO " 

e Office of the State Board 
of Education 



NEBRASKA^ 



o Coordinating Commission for 
Postsecondary Education 



Outcomes Analysis 

HAWAII ^ RHODE ISLAND 

o Univcrs^* ' of Hawaii o Department of Education 



The role of a i)ilot~test state in this project involved more than testing 
the work of project staff. Each state-agency representative participated fully 
in project design and development through direct contact with staff and througli 
in^mbershlp on the project task force. All users of project results owe a debt 
of gratitude to the 11 pilot-test state representatives for the time they spent 
and for the quality of their contributions^. 

The name of the lead representative from each state is included in the list 
of project Task Force and pilot-test starte representatives. Many other pilot- 
t^st agency staff participated in the project-related work in their agencies. 
Notable among them were Raleigh Awaya, Director of the Management Systems 
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Office at= the University of Hawaii; Rose Bowman, Program Administrator, and 
Cliff Trump, Deputy Director for Academic Planning with the Office of the 
State Board of Education in Idaho; Steve Sabin, Assistant Director of the 
University of South Carolina Computer Services Division; and John Wittstruck, 
Coordinator of Information Systems with the Nebraska Coordinating Commission 
for Postsecondary Education. 

Other Contributing Organizations 

One of the objectives of the State-Level Information Base project is to 
promote linkages and a network for communication among all national and 
regional organizations interested in state-level planning and information 
systems. A network for communication is a process that requires a mutual 
exchange of effort, and six organizations deserve specia^l recognition for their 
support of project activities. 
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Education Executive Officers sponsored by the National Center for Education 
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Special mention should be made of Dr. John Folger, Dr. Richard Millard, and 
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The Handbo'ok provided a timely and thorough review of the data references 
suggested in the Selection of Data to Address Planning Issues document and on 
project descriptions of costing as a data-intensive, state-level planning 
activity. 

Th National Association for College and University Business Officers 
(NACUBO) , through its Finance Management Committee (formerly entitled the 
Costing Standards Committee) and the efforts of NACUBO staff member K. Scott 
Hughes, provided a timely and thorough review of the data references suggested 
in the initial prpj .-ct documents and the final document entitled Selection of 
Data to Address Planning Issues . They also reviewed project descriptions of 
costing as a data-intensiv^ , state-level planning activity. 

The National Association for Independent Colleges and 'Universities (NAICU) 
is developing a statement of useful staterlevel planning information for inde- 
pendent higher education. Dr. James Olliver and Dr. Virginia Fadil, codirectors 
of the State-Natic^nal Information Network (SNIN) project?, have kept in close 
• touch with the results of the State-Level Information Base project as those 
results related to independent higher ed'ucation in ways similar to those offered 
by the. SHEEO/NCES Network for state higher-education agencies, 
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The Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) has supported the State-Level 
Information Base project both by cosponsoring a workshop on enrollment plan- 
ning and by advising project staff on processes and uses for interstate com- 
parative information. SREB, through the efforts of Dr. E. F. *'Tex" Schietinger, 
Director of Research, Dr. James R. Mingle, and Dr. David S. Spence, both 
Research Associates, represents the best working example of interstate ex- 
change of postsecondary-education planning information observed by the project 
staff during the course of the project. 
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has cooperated with project staff in reviewing data requirements associated^ 
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INTRODUCTION 



Purposes and Uses of the Case Studies Document 



The purpose of the Case Studies document is to describe the pilot-test 
experiences of the eight agencies involved in a way that provides a background 
for project recommendations and for the other documents. As such, it is aimed 
at all people involved in such an effort, from agency leadership to technical 
staff and from advisory committee members to institutional staff who provide 



A .special effort has been made to describe the different planning envi- 
ronment in each state. Differences in number and type of institutions, 
governance structure, and size and planning agency of the state agency staff 
all influence information system planning. Included in these case studies 
are descriptions of the data maintained, the analytical agenda of the agency, 
the developmental schedule and resources involved, and the nature of the 
postsecondary-education community being addressed. As with any case history, 
the information is specific to the environment of the state it describes. In 
that sense, this Case Study document is intended to provide the reader with a 
sense of the range of possible information-planning environments and to stimu- 
late ideas for adaptation in new environments. 

In the remainder of the document, each of the eight states is presented 
as a separate chapter. The final chapter, chapter X, presents the results of 
special efforts to identify the information required for state-level adult- 
and continuing-education planning (developed in cooperation with Idaho and 
Nebraska) and state-level educational outcomes analysis (developed in coopera- 
tion with Hawaii and Rhode Island) . 



the data. 



1 




Genera.! conclusions l:rom these d l.ver.se exper i.-tu'.es have proved d i I I i cu 1 1 
to reach. To the extent conclusions have been reached, they are rei lecte.l in 
the content of the other project documents and then i the form of plauninj- 
ijuldancG rather than as standard solutions. 
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IT 



CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



Background and Functions 



The California Postsecondary Education Commission (CPEC) is a state-level 
coordinating commission that is "advisory to the governor, the legislature, 
other appropriate government officials, and institutions of postsecondary 
education.'* The Commission is broadly representative of public and private 
postsecondary education. 

The CPEC was established in 1974, but the history of state-level coordi- 
nation of higher education in California goes back much further. The 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education (predecessor agency to the CPEC) was 
created in 1960 legislation that also established in law a number of the more 
significant recommendations contained in A Master Plan for Higher Education in 
California, 1960 to 1975 . That master-plan document, one of the first compre- 
hensive state-level master plans anywhere, contained some of the most sweeping 
reconmiendations regarding institutional mission, role, and scope that have 
ever been set for higher education. The debate that surrounded the recommen- 
dations and their ultimate incorporation into statute served to crystalize the 
role of the State of California in institutional affairs at a much earlier 
time than most states experienced. 

The state legislature continued to have a strong interest in the affairs 
of postsecondary education iii California, and the drafting of the 1973 statute 
replacing the Coordinating Council with the CPEC spells out the legislature's 
interests and assigns responsibility for their implementation to the CPEC. 

The statutory language directs the Commission to be advisory to the 
governor, the institutions, and other governmental offices, but the Commission's 
first obligations are clearly to the legislature. 




ERIC 



The CommlsBlon iv, composed of 21! men.l.ers: 12 meuil)er.s repres'ont. he 
general public; 6 represent: the three public systems of hij-her education, 
will, each govcrninB board appointing two representatives; 2 represent the 
independent colleges and universities; the remaining :) .m.mhers represent 
respectively, the California Advisory Council on Vocational Lducat.ion and 
Technical Training, the Council for Private Postsecondary Education, and the 
State Board of Education. 

Postsecondary-education institutions in California fall int:o five seg- 
ments: the University of California, the Californxa State University and 
College System, the Co.ranunit:y College System, the independent^colleges and 
universities, and t:he privat:e postsecondary (career) schools. 

The three public higher-educat:ion systems represent varying degrees of 
state support: and control. The University of California, which consist:s o 
9 campuses is a constitut:ional ent:ity, governed by a Board of Regent:s . The 
California St:ate Universit:y and Colleges is a stat:ut:ory ent:ity governed by a 
Board of Trustees and consist:s of 19 campuses. The lOA California community 
colleges, operated by 70 Communit:y College districts, are local ent:ities 
authorized by the Constit:ut:ion and stat:ut:es. The community colleges are 
governed by local boards of trust:ees, receive approximat:ely « percent ol 
their support from local funds, and operate under the broad policy guidance 
and regulation of a statewide Board of Governors. 

Four institutions of public postsecondary education do not fit clearly 
into the category of state- or state/locally-supported institutions: Otis 
Ar institute of Los Angeles, a county institution; the U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School at Monterey, a federal institution; the California ""^^^^^^^ ^-^^^7,;;^ 
state-funded merchant marine academy with its own board; and Hastings College 
of Law, affiliated with the University of California but with its own statutory 
Board of Directors. 

Although the Commission is the principal agency for planning and coordi- 
nating California postsecondary education, there are a number of other state 
agencies that also have significant responsibilities in this area. /^K"" ^ 
shows these agencies of state government and illustrates the general adminis- 
trative relationships among the various segments and sectors of postsecondary 
education. 

The Commission's primary responsibility is to maintain the. long-range 
planning process for California postsecondary education. It is empowered to 
require long-range plans from the three public segments of postsecondary 
education and is required to prepare and annually update a five-year-plan 
statement. The primary audience for the planning effort is the legislature. 

The Commission is involved in both budget review and program review, but 
decision authority in both areas rests with the executive and legislative 
branches . 



1. See table I for a further description of the size of the postsecondary 
education system in California. 

it 
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Table 1 



'Iho Size of i'Av: PosLsecoixlary-lilucaCiou Systicni 
In California 
As of Fall 1977 



vSogmenl or Sector 

Ui)i r'uily ol California 

Has ' lujs Col log u of Law 

ExU'ii /joii and Ungraded Clashes 



No. of Institutions, 
Campuses, or Progra/ns 

9 campuses 
1 institution 
9 campuses 



No. of Students 
i (dead Count) 
Enrolled Fall 1977 

1L^6,!)05 
1,501 
39i^,'^ll annual 
registrations 



California State University 

and Colleges 
Extension and Ungraded Classes 

California Community Colleges 

California Maritime Academy 

Otis Art Institute (Los Angeles 
County) 

U.S. Naval Postgraduate School 
(federal) 

Accredited Independent Colleges 
and Universities 

Private Postsecondary 
Vocational/Technical School^. 

Adult Education (high school 
and unified school districts) 

Regional Occupational 
Centers and Programs 



19 campuses 
19 campuses 

100 institutions 

1 institution 

1 institution 

1 institution 

92 institutions 

;^,000 institutions 



65 centers/programs 



312, 
90, OW 

1,120,5^'0 

/f87 

187 

1,018 

158,010 

1,700,000 



N/A 



NOIL: N/A indicates not applicable. 

M igure based upon annual enrollment of contacts. 
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General. Acinanistralive KelaCi-onshi i)s 
AiiK)iig SecLors ol: Postzsecoixiary liiueaClon in Calllorni.a 

As oC Deeejiiber 1973 



Stdt-o u( l.ililorni.i 
( oil'. I iUitiun iiiuJ MiiUiU'-j 



Hoard of 



Uo.ird of 
I). u\ C. 



LiJijcit ion Cumraii.sion 



LicL'nsiiig/ 
Curricul.ir 



Do.ud t)i 

c.s.u.c. 



Statu 
Scholarship 

and Loan 
Conunis'jion 



Uuard oi 
Governors 
CM. A. 



Caiiliuni.i 
tduc.itiuinl 
fdcilitir'. 
Authuri ty 



lal ii oriii.i 

un Vuc. Id. 
and it'ch. Ir. 



I 



Statu Hu<\fd 
uf 

[ ducdtion 




Ui strict 
Hoard of 
Irustues 



X 



(U)uncil >or 
i'rivdtc 

I'ostsecondary 
tducation • 
Institution 






Adult 
f ducatiun 
t)ivisi6n 










Vocational 
tducatiun 






(lurcau 

of 
Schoul 
Approvals 



County 
Hoards uf 
Education 



1 



Oistnct 
Boardr. of 
Education 



Hastings 
ot law 



University 
uf 

(California 



California 

State 
Universities 
arvJ Colleges 



Cal ilornia 
Maritime 
Academy 



Local 
Community 
Colleges 



Regional 
Occupational 
Centers 
f'rograms 



Local 
School', 



Hrivat i 
I aw 

Schuoi'. 



NONmLIC SEXnUR 



APPROVAL TO 0PE3<ATE ONLY 
i 



Union 
Apprentice- 
ship 



Business 

and 
Industry 
Ir>-Service 



fYivate 
Avocational 
Education 



federally 
Funded 
(CEIA) 



Out-of-state 
Institutions 



Anomal iest 
IISN Costyrad. 

Schuoi 
Oti'. Art 



I'ri vatu 
Vucatiunal 
School'-. 



Independent 

Colleges 
Universities 
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Ill t.lir .MiN'i ot ))U(lr.»'l iiM'., h'r>iJi I'll >^ r\r,\i thai i Ik' 

advlcr ol th<' Coiuinl r.s i on will he vj.'UmI In dec I d I nr. rnrolluicnt levels, 
support:, cjud cipital oul.lay. Tin' Comiu i.!;s I on play;; a nlmllarly /iti'ou}', role in 
ihv review of new pi'op^raim; for Ulie pnl) 1 ij^. i^c.clow 



I on , 



Other rospon.sLhi l l lles inclnde planning'; t or h(vi i Lli-seiuneeM (Hincat ii , 
reeommendinr, clianf.;es In mii^si.on, ro 1 o , and scopes and reportinr, (with reeoiii- 
niendations) on the n.nancial condition of Independent higher education. 

Tlio .l.eyiHlaturc has al«o declared the Commission to l)0 the e 1 rsirinp.hous.e 
for postsccondary-ediication information and has directed that it maintain a 
comprehensive data base ensuring comparability of data from diverse sources. 

The Commission staff is relatively small (about 50 rnll-time stal'C) and 
is orj;,anized into two main divisions- 

Approach to Information Systems 

The major activity for the Commission during its involvement in the 
State-Level Information Base project has been the establishment of basic data 
files in six broad areas: student enrollments, degrees conferred, academic 
and occupational programs, institutional characteristics, off-campus centers 
and programs, and EE0~6. The state-level offices for each of the three 
institutional systems have been collecting data in most of these areas for 
some time, but using different definitions and different levels of aggregation 
as appropriate to their unique decision requirements. 

The task of the Commission, then, has been to identify and achieve state- 
wide comparability of definitions for those data elements needed to achieve 
its own responsibilities. In addition, the Commission has responsibility for 
reviewing all computer-based information systems proposed by any Oi. the public 
system institutions. 

The Commission is the statewide coordinator for all surveys of the 
National Center for Education Statistics, including the REGIS, EEO-6, and the 
Career School Survey. The REGIS data became the starting point, then, for 
staff consideration of common intersystem data elements and definitions. 

An intersegmental/interagency Technical Advisory Committee on the 
Development of Information Systems was established by the Commission to provide 
technical advice on both data selection and computer-based information-systems' 
proposals from the institutional sectors. Representatives of each of the 
public systems, the independent colleges, private (proprietary) schools, the 
Department of Education, the Department of Finance, the legislative analysts 
office, and the State Student Aid Commission all sit on the Advisory Committee. 

In evaluating REGIS and considering new data elements for addition to the 
computerized system, the staff and advisory committee „use three criteria it 

1. There must be a demonstrated need for the data. 
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\\, Tlu* (lata niuMt {UTVr. a;; an .u't'uratr [lulh^alof dI an 
I nipoi ( aiil art fvlly or roudll loii. 

\. Tlu* (lata umat: hv (ii^flnahlr 'u a faiJhlou that ptM'niil;; 

iueauliir»t^» t conipar i sous anion}; li 1 }\licr-(Mlii(\it: 1 on srfjnont s . 

Thouj'.h It: can bo arKuod that: ail IIKCIS surveys mocL all throo ol I. ho 
rr lt:(»rla, t:hf. only on(-i that: have*' Ixuni addod to th(^ computer I /,o(' .system aro 
those also used in preparluf, the annuaJ Jji^loi'IiiiLL^VlVL^^^^^^ ^^^'^ 
responsihiMtles of the Commission. The IIKCIS surv(»ys Ineluded In the eom- 
puterlzcd system are: 

Form Number Form Name and InCormat: Lon Collected 



o 2 300-1 



o 2300-2.9 



o 2300-2.1 
2300-2.2 



ins ti tut ion a I Clia rae t (> ris t Le.s 

institutional Name, Address, FiCK code, County, 
Concresslonai District, Control, Structure, 
Accreditation, Admissions Requirement, Under- 
graduate and Graduate Tuition/Fees, Room and 
Board Charges, and so forth 



o 2300-2.3 O pening Fall Enrollment 



Head-count enrollments by sex, race, lull-time/ 
part-time, and student level, including unclassified 

Upper Division and Post-Baccalaureate Enrollment 
by Degree Field 

(Though this survey was discontinued in 1976, the 
Commission continues to collect it in a similar 
f o r ma t . ) 

Head-count enrollments by sex, full-time/part-time, 
and student level for all major fields of study 
(HEGIS Taxonomy) 

Degrees /Diplomas/Certificates Conferred 



Degrees/diplomas/certificatcs conferred by sex, 
race, type of degree, and major field of study 

The other NCES survey included in the computerized system is the EEOC 
required EEO-6 survey that includes data on head counts and salary distribu- 
tion by sax, race, contract period, and manpower categories for all employees. 

All of the data listed above are compatible with the criteria used by the 
California Technical Advisory Committee and with the data framework in the 
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(ItuMiiurnt INr; I .*}(MMnul.i I'y I'iilii. .1 1, i Mil I ii I'o !in;i 1, 1 on iMaiiuiu^^'^ Ai (lie !)(,iti» l.cv.'l 
SrltM'tlnii t>l l).i(,i (n Addft'Sii ri.unj(ii); I.'LSilci;. 



The ollu'i; da la In lU" CVVXl (H)in[)U(.cr I /aul :;y;;t<MU ari« al:;n ('niii[>ai ihlr \v i 
t lir j I * s il.U a-rcMfrcMun' lUxuuncn I. (v\/I(.h (he cxcrjMlon of o I I-- cainiiu:; 

(•(Mitcr.s and pioj'.rain;; ) and Iiu ludc: 



CIM'IC Ki 



Data 



St luU'iU. I'inro I 1 meiK s 



Ih.s'ul-cioiuit. onro l InuMit , l>y a',*', 
wLtli breakouLiJ \oi l-'T/rT and 
studont l evel , for pul) Vic and 
indopendont ins titutr'.ons 



Iload-count: cniv)! l.mo.nf::5 by ln~ 
sLaLc/ouf: oL sLaLc i ur l \.i:t; L LliaL' 
l:roKluiK.ui, graduates , and pro- 
feKslonal*) for public and indepen- 
dent; institutions 

Head-count enroilments for new 
undergraduate transfers , w:l t:li 
breakouts for FT/PT and in-state/ 
out-of-state for public and inde- 
pendent institutions 

Head-count enrollments for lower- 
division and nondegree/diploma/ 
certificate students by major 
field of study, with breakouts 
for FTE for public institutions 



Degrees Conferred 



Degrees conferred by age range of 
students, summarized by type of 
degree for public institutions 



Academic and Occupational 
Programs 



Inventory of offerings by insti- 
tution for public institutions 



Institutional Characteristics 



Total head count of faculty 
broken out by FT/PT, tenured/ 
nontenured by discipline for 
public and independent institu- 
tions 



Off-Campus Centers and 
Programs 



Inventory of programs by off-campus 
center by parent institution in- 
cluding course enrollments. 
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D.ll .1 Set 



|)„r|„K ih.. .l..v.'lo|"'i-'nt.il :uu\ (.•.•iliii)', :it.ir,«' <>l I l.c 111 ;it Lcvr I I i, I nii.i I I n n 
ll.iiic proicrt:, (>ncl. pllot-tcsl .it.iLo w;.:; ackcl to In.lir.iti' I Iw i t i c ,l.it,i 

huvludfd In It;! l.nrornuit;Ion syfitcm. K.icl. -Auite did so, l>.-.s.-,l upon the coiii|K1 r I - 
son of It!. l.ni:orm,.Ll<,u nyMtem as of M.-.y I'J/a to the 1')// Klol.l Review ..dIt:ioM 
ClVolniical Rc'porL 8.'3) oi: th(> Stato-Lev! 1 uronnat. 1 on Hase. project . Kaeh .-itaLc- 
also IdenLLf Led other ...ajor types of dala tliat W(-re Inelnde.l In Its inlor- 
mat.lcm systiom at: t.liai. I:lme hu« wur.. not ine.lnded in the preliminary version 
oC the Stat;e,-l,evel inroriinLion liase proj(>cl.'s i)rop'>sed dat;a. 

The projocL's final data framework, contained in the document entitled 
Post secondary-Education Inf orm.-.ition Syste ms at the State Level: Selection of 
DatalE^Address Plannin g, Insucs, is not the same as the preliminary data set. 
'I^. final framework was desip.nnd to he more flexihle and adaptable than that 
contained in Technical Report H5 . Also, each state l-.as made minor chanp.-'S In 
its data set since May 1978. Still, the earlier comparison tables provide a 
reasonable current indication of how each pilot-test state's data set compares 
to the guidance offered by the State-Level Information Base project. lable 2 
l.s the comparison table for the California Postscoondary Education Commission. 

Agenda 

Planning 

Th. planning role of the Commi.sslon irj the key Ho all of its responsibil- 
ities. State-level planning has been an established fnnctlon in California 
for nearly 20 years. The 1960 master plan was concerned primarily with the 
three public segments of higher education and, to a moie limited e-.tent, with 
independent higher education. Also, it was conceived at a time when, rapid 
growth was the most pressing problem facing California higher education. The 
planning process initiated by the Commission is described in the initial five- 
year plan entitled Planning for Postspcondarv Education in California: — A 
F ive-Year Plan 1976 to 1981 , publ'shed in December 1975. Proprietary schools 
:^Tnew patterns of adult educat n are now Included within the scope of the 
planning effort. And the most recent planning effort concentrate? much more 
on policy Issues related to the managem-nt of resources in a tlwj of stable ^ 
or declining enrollments and limited growth in revenue. Also, the Commission s 
plannlngSrocess recognizes and Incorporates more fully the contributions of 
California's Independent colleges and universities and those of the private 
vocational school. 

The Commission has studied the planning efforts of the public segments of 
postsecondary education. The California State Unlversit:y and Colleges annually 
prepares an academic master-planning document that sets forth existing and 
projected programs over a five-year period. Tnls continuous planning effort 
occurs in conjunction with the development of the system's capital-outlay ^ 
program that is normally developed on a five-year basis and updated annually. 
The University of California works within a comprehensive planning process 
that produces both systemwlde and individual campus plans. This planning 
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TABLE 2 



POSTSECONDARY-EDUCATION INFORMATION SYSTEMS AT THE STATE LEVEL 
INFORMATION STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONAL USES OF DATA 
Detail by PilotTest States 

As of May 1978 



. ! Postsecondary Ediicatlon^ 
^ '^"ConBnlsaioQ (CPEC) 



PafjclofS 



INFORMATION STRUCTURE 



Major Area 

Data CJUgoneSi'Dau Items 

State Information "^"is i^^^^^^^^" rarely uBed by CalM 

Population Characteristics of Slaie 
V Census in total, by foiinty, by population density 

' Di nfibutionol family incQfix 



. Education atlainment by county lor levels within clenicntary, secondary, 
co!lc |jC | and vocational educaiior) 



ElemcntarY/secondary enrollfDentsby public/private by locality 

■ Hi |j hW ffadyatcs by sex by race by locality ' 

■ Hi|jh'SChookquivalency recipients by s^; for state , 

Occupancy Outlook of State 

■ Employment summary by indii^lry type and by occupational classification 

for state 

lob applicants/opcnin|)S by occupational classification ^of state 

Finances olSuic 

• Siatc and local revenues 

■ State and local apprQpriatior)s;expcn<liturc^ 



Student financial aid available from stale through state agency, including 
number of recipients (and their charytcfistics) and dollar amounts of aid 



National Information -ThlB information i3 rarely by California 
Occupation Outlook of Nation 

. Employmcnl summary by industry type and by occupational classification 

fo[ nation . 

^ |Qb applicants |Q9Ciiin^s by occupational classification for nation ■ 



Finances 



Student financial aid available from federal ROver nmcnt directly to students 




NOTE: N/A indicates not applicable, 

(a) Description of Data Available for State Agency's Use: 
Level of Aggregation within Agency 

ID; Institutional Detail (such as individual student data) 
15: Institutional Summary (totals by institutions only) 
55: State Summary (totals (or all institutions or gioups 
of institutions only) 



Mechanized Status within Agency: 
Mcch: Data arc, or will be, rtiechaniied 
No: No plans to mechanize hardcopy 
Aces; Data accessible outside agency 
but not maintained' at agency 



Institutional Scope: 
Data are generally avaiuyc from the 
following types of institul/ons cuccpt 
as noted in the table: 

all puhiic itigtltutiona, including 
cDounlty collfigfifl 

HEGIS required data ore also availAble 
for private ioatltutionfl 
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INFORMATION STRUCTURE 


DESCRIPTION OF DATA 
AVAILABLE 






>TATE"AC 


MV FUNCTIONS AND DA 

' n— -T>-r " 'I 


TAUSES 

- 1 






Major Area 

DaUCJiCKonfvDjulienn 


level of 
A^cjia- 
lion 


Mechan- 
ical 
Status 


Institutional ; 
Scope I 


Federal 
Reporting 


Long- 
Rjrige 

Planning 


Mission/ 
Role/ 
Scope 


Budgeting 


rrogrjm 

Current 
Programs 


KCVICW 

New 

PfORrams 


Facilities 
Review 


inrolbent 
Vojeclioiu 


Finincial 
Aid 


yfirmilivc 
Action 


Published 
Informa' 
tion 


Inititutional Inlormation 

InMilulinf^jl ChjfJCUTiiilKi 

dimi, [ontfo>. suiiciuft iJiifedmm, udmmi {ei^ummy m^tf^ 
•pduolr ond ^^n^du^ts lutlmlim. mm ond hmd (h^f^(y and so M 
{un unml VCf5 /o^m WO-l /n.\//fi/fiow/ ChQtQcmm of Co^n^ ii^d 


IS 


Hech 


Publics end 
Privitea 


i 

X 














A 


!l/ 


A 






II 


A 


I 


■ Oihcr (laia. mmikts separately for all levels (indudtng lower division, 
uppcf division, and specific pfofcssiunal pfOKrifns).lioi)Siiipni) commuter 
inlormaiion 






































Sigdent Characiefistics 
Demogfjphic 


IS 




Publics 
































■ AppliciiiOfii, idfnissiQfiS. cnrollmcnis (or \mm students at all levels 
■HEQIS !((^md htod mm bf ax, fWl ond itud^nt H 
imn^ uMitd Ion onnnal /VCf S iom 2M-2.1 M Emilmnt 
/n lnmmofHi(ih(fEdmlionj 


IS 


tiech 


Publics and 
Prlvttefl 


X 




























I 

1 


- Other head countsby ajcby FT/PT by student level, including unclassified 

Geographic Origin „ , 
■ Hf GiS rm^d head mr.ti by mtt (or fottijf\ tolQl) /or oil mm 

by :n, pro^m Iml (bdchtlof'iiicgftt cndil, moiional ttchml^ 
proftmnQl ^roduoK, mlQiiiM ond tololl ond for fof-fm? 

Imhrn and m w/jifrr underpdum (on Z^CfS form 

Mdtm and Wmm of Coli^f Sludtml 


IS 


h 


Pub. iPrlv.. 

Publics and 
Private* 


I 










ui— 




















. Othcf data on head counts by FT/Pf split for firsMimc enlcnn^ students 
at freshman, graduate.and first-professional levels by; 

In-distrtct by county (for all levels) 

In^stale-hrt^efttv-lfor f irst-timc freshmen) 

Out-flf'Slatc^jr^^o^ ^'^^l*^'"^^ ^^^^^^^^) ' 

\m\t versus out'Of-siate totals (for first-time graduates and prDfcs* 




K^ch 


Publics and 
Privates 






























I 


sionils) 

• Other data on head counts by FT/FT split lor new undergraduate trans- 


IS 


M 


Pub. 4 Prlv. 






























X 


lersby m-statc 6y iwstiiuiioii, oy oui'Oi-^tJtcgpmr' 
Siddcnt Ability 

■ Head counts of first-time tntcring undergraduates by high-school rank per- 
lentiles, ACT score ranges, and SAT score ranges, including institutional 






































averages 

Financial Aid 

■ NuRibff of recipients [and their characteristics) and dollar amounts of aid 
available from insiitution and adminisicred by institution 


— 










-A 








\ 




\ 




\ 




\ 







NOTE: CPEC is state coordinator for HECIS reporting for public and private InfltitutlonB, 
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INFORMATION STRUCTURE 


, DESCRIPTION OF DATA 
AVAILABLE 


S 


TATE-AG 


ENCY FUNCTIONS 


AND DA 


TAUSES 






Published 


- 

MaiofAfca 

D.iuCjU'«ofifv[)Jlaittfm ; 


Level of 
AR^rcga- 

tion 


Mechan- 
ical 

Status 


Institutional i 
Scope ! 


Federal 

Ppnnrfin? 


Lonfl' 
Rahj^e 
Planning 


Mission/ 
Role/ 
Scope 


Budgeting 


rrogfifn 
Current 


review 
New 
ProprJins 


Facilities 
Review 


^nrullncnl 
'rocciiom 


Financial / 
Aid 


\ffirmJlivc 
Aclior 


Infordia* 
lion 


InslilulionallnformaiioninntimiL'Jl 


IS 


Hech 


Publico 


i 




X 






I 


— 


A 




A 




A 




A 


X 


iM of sft^ii)' pfr HLGIS tmiiom (Of ^or^ 2& ' 


IS 


i 


Pablica and 
PrivQteo 


x 




























t 


.Other head mm by FT/PT for oiher ^mdem^ (lower diviM^n M 
nondcj(rcc/(j.plQma(ceriificate). by nia|Of of study [including 
not (J«iKnaU'd) 


IS 


Hech 


PubUciJ 




























X 


.foM^jiv undcni IpvpI wi(hin Murium proeram ^J/A 

in flfld race (jy fypf o/%w l?y /rJUjO^ ^^^^f 'or /i//y /• 
jm JO /on dn/iufl/ ^Cf 5 fom 2300-2. 1 flnd 72, Ofjreej fl/)(/ Of/ier 


IS 


«ecli 


Pnh] Ira HT\A 

Private 


X 












• 
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. Other information on number of sttidenti receiving a ccriificaicldiplonia . 




































J for a pfORram of less than m year by mj^ '"C'd O' ^lufly 

^ . DcRrecs conferred fay age range of students sunimarizcd by type o( 

dei^ree 

. "Charadcrislics of proeram completers summarized by lypc of degree N/A 


IS 


Kech 


Publics 




























X 


. Noncompleters (and exit status) by type of (ieRrec and student program N/ A 

Discipline InloriDalion 
• LoSiS Dy course icvci wiinin oiscipiirie ly^ 

Dcgree-fclatcd instruction 

Requisite preparatory/remedial 

NondcKfec 






































.ln«iorialactiviiv:student-crcdiihoursbvcoyrseievelwiibindisciplinc m 
. iVstruciiona! activity; siudcni-contaci hoursaod facully-conlaci hoursby 
course level within discipline for; 

Degree-related instruction 

J^eqtiivtc preparatory/remedial 

Nondcijrce . __ . 
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1 DESCRIPTION OF DATA | 
INFORMATION STRUCTURE | AVAILABLE j 


STAIE-A( 


;ENCY FUNCTION! 


i AND OA 


TAUSES 








MjjorAfC? 

OitiCilcKofic^/DaljIlems 


tjvelof 
Aggrega- 
tion 


Mechaiv 
ical 
Status 


Institutional 
Scope 


Federal 
Reporting 


Long' 
Range 
Planning 


Mission/ 
P.oIe/ 
Scope 


Budgeting 


urogram 

Current 
Programs 


Keview 
New 
Programs 


Facilities 
Review 


inrollmeni 
Pruiections 


Financial 

Aid 


Affirmative 
Action 


Published 
Infonna* 
(ion 


Institutional li)for(nation|Coniinued| 

?mm\ 

/K/S n(imtii counii by jf by Tr/Pf lof mnpowa cctqofm for 
iiii i'/nptoyffj f[/f/s infomm ii rtporUd on I^CES iom 2M] only 
iv'/-(vi ilw km (mti miomirn on dl mploy((^ of juU M- 
:m mn'aiomf kuliy, c$ oumd /9//-/2, 1911-11 ond 19/677,1 


IS 




Publico aad 
PrlvDtco 


I 












s/ 


A 


N/ 


A 


N/ 


A 


Ni 


'A 


I 


' WC (tt^uifed dolo on h^od i ounii ond ioioiy dmbutm by sex by m 
by iontm i pffiod by mpower ioU^on(^ for oil mploytti ( fom EEO-d 
m (ml fCf^md m /975 q bimioi iumy^ond the mi hfri) wq^ uied 
in}91hndm! 


IS 


tech 


Publics and 
Privates 


I 


























X 


■ HEOiS (eqwfd daia on M-m( imiclmoi iQculty by mk by 5ex by 
mlfoci pmd, mhd^ mwbm imnd md contnbutwg mm; and 
iQlory end bmfH inlorwQlm. (AiofJUl KES fom lM-3 inmpomd 
infomtmpfmii^lycoikctidbfAAUfon^^^^^^ 


IS 


Ho 


Publics and 
Privates 


I 




























X 


' Oilitr ilJla on initruciion^i/feKarch staff. 
-Nttfftbcr ttnud, mmtti awd (etal foi' full tiff e by m^^- 
Number tenured, rontcnured, and total for FT/PT by discipline 
im&HmMf^^mfm- . 


IS 


Kech 


PubllcB QOd 
Privates 










X 
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Fifunces fWf G/5 (((ju'rn data CQlltcUd amd\y on iom 21W, Fimciol 
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. HEGIS ((!(iuMmm M n\/tm in ml (mmifkttdlmuicitd m 
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iif)d mcti^ other wcffs, and wdmt^dtDt op^rotm 
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Publlca and 
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' Othf r data on unrestricted current fund revenues by source for government 
appropriations by levfl, for other sources, and for independent operations ^/A 






































• mCh tmiftd unralricted mm rMttd CMt M nmuti by 
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end mtracttjcnd t:\dometit incoi^it 


IS 


No 


Publics and 
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. Source/use niitrix of current fund revenues _ _ tlL 

• HEQIS rtqmd cmnt hd npttv^tmi ood ir]Qndotory tr^}f]lftn by 
fmtm 

• Balance-sheet information by fund N/A 
' HEQIS fimtd itdmnt of choncts ii] hnd bolmts 


IS 

!S 


No 

No 


Publics and 
Pub» 6 Priv, 


r 

A 
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I 
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' M^ri^ittddttaihQf tndowml 
' HEQIS rsmdphyMplont iMttdms in totol 
' Other physical'pla^t indebtedness for auxiliary enterprises, hospitals, and 
jil other . W 


IS 
IS 
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No 
No 


Pub. h Priv. 
Pub, & Priv. 


% 

I . 






X 
X 
























. (^ntiromDrtt.hirtri mntfihiitintK \\v 3 i^nv^mmenl sourcc for an nsl till ion N/A 
' HEQIS required debt outmdini}, imd, wrf rttired momi in totol for 
hil-tmcfidfofhrt'tm 


15 


No 


Publics and 
Privates 


I 






X 
























•Oihtr debt outstanding, issued, and retired amounts for long-term for 
auxiliary enterprises, hospitals and all other K/ A 
• HECIS requfftd tolol intmst poid W oil fiiods 




Ny 


Pub, & Priv, 


1 X 
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■ Debt-service amouns and purchases of capital assets by source • N/A 
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INFORMATION STRUCTURE 



Major Area 

DauCatejoiieslDJialtenrt 



Institutional Information (Conimucdi 



DESCRIPTION OF DATA 
AVAILABLE 



STATE'AGENCY FUNCTIONS AND DATA USES 



ltH\ of 



lion 



Facilities 



li^Q^ f^wfedow^mblf ^(luore ktt by ^oom-vsi iolegon?s one oy mc- 
condmn (hmtofy of Colim ond Ummily Physicol MHifS, 01 
\m IM-l Id! feqmd this l\rc of foulm u)(omvon in Sepmbtr 
mi. naSiom w/ffi itt^ me hik, ^v//i b( msd in \%U\ and 
wli b( ImUd fo mtiimm! mmotm uboal phyml f^^olm lor 
ihembiliiy impmd 




Mcchafi' 
ical 

Statu) 



Institutional 
Scope 



Federal 
Reporting 



we mviiny iw^jvn^ii / _ ; . — 

.$Uiior counis b class labund classroom fjciliiics;wed!Yitu^iL^'itfif^^f^ 
for classroooi f^cihlic^ 



NOTE- In addition to the data already identified in this table, California*!! Postaecondary Education 
CoMlsslon haE a mechanized inventory of academic and occupational prograiw, a mechanised Inventory of 
off-campus centers and prograna, and acre extensive informtion on institutional characterlstlce. 



Long- 
Range 

Planning 



Mission/ 
Role/ 
Scope 



Program Rem w 



Current 
Projjrams 



New 
Pro|{rams 



Efirollmcnt Financial |Affifmali« 
Action 



Facililies 

Review Proiections 



N/A 



N/A 



Aid 



N/A 



N/A 



Published 
hforma- 
tion 
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process insures that annual updates of the University's plans are made 
available to the Commission. The planning and budget-development process are 
closely linked for both the University of California and the California State 
University and Colleges. 

The Board of Governors of the California Community College face unique 
problems in developing . plans to encompass over 100 individual colleges and 
be administered by 70 local districts. The California Conimunity College Board 
has established a process for development of a comprehensive five-year plan. 
The first planning document was completed during 1976. 

The Commission's review and advise function, in which it responds to 
planning initiatives taken b}^ the segments, complements its problem-oriented 
planning process — a process in which the Commission takes the initiative in 
defining goals, establishing priorities, and developing plans of action for 
postsecondary education. 

To carry out its advisory role with respect to segmental planning, the 
Commission looks at postsecondary education as a whole, integrating the plan- 
ning of each segment and determining what problei^ (such as gaps in needed 
services or unnecessary duplication of programs) e^'st. The issues growing 
out of this integration of segmental planning are then reflected in the Five- 
Year Plan. 

In addition to reviewing and advising on segmental plans, the Commission 
reviews all legislation affecting postsecondary education and advises the 
legislature and governor of its position on selected, significant bills. 
Commission legislative policy is developed by the Commission and the director. 

In a very real sense, publication of the Five-Year Plan and tht ■'^l 
five-year update of the plan (the most recent version of which was pu. ^ 
on January 9, 1978) -constitutes a report of the performance of the Commission. - 
against the list of responsibilities assigned by the legislature. It is a 
document more policy oriented than data intensive. Progress in the develop- 
ment of the state-level information system is already supporting more emphasis 
on quantified measures of system performance. 

It is significant that the legislature envisions master planning as an 
ongoing process rather than as the publication of documents. While the 
Five-Year Plan and its 1978 update are issued in the form of documented 
reports, their real purpose is to provide the policy foundation for execution 
of the other responsibilities of the Commission. 

Budgeting 

The budget-review responsibility of the Commission Is general in nature. 
Essentially, the legislature askd the Commission to participate in the execu- 
tive and legislative budget-review process in any way that is appropriate. 
The Commission reviews Institutional and segmental budget requests in terms of 
their consistency with planning recommendations (particularly with regard to 
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new program plans and proposals for new facilities and centers) . . But there 
is not a Commission approval step in the integrated flow of the budget-review 
process. Neither is the Commission responsible for submitting a consolidated 
request. It id a characteristic of the budget-approval process in California 
that the legislature and the legislative staff retain control over the steps 
in the process. 

Commission participation in the process takes several forms: informal 
inv.vlvement in legislative and executive budget-review processes; resource- 

reJnCGd rec(Mninondat ions in the. master planning documents; and analyses of the 
financial condition and other r^n'jirc^-^ents of the independent higher-education 
institutions. This relatively Ir^'mit/d role in reviev; of budgets is expected 
to continue for the time being. 

In the early 1970s, the Council was asked to conduct unit-cost studies 
for public higher education. The legislature has expressed an interest in 
having those studies updated by 1980. The earlier studies were historical in 
nature, based on data collected one time as a part of the study. However, 
earlier cost data were not included in the state information system, and the 
studies are now considered o be out-of-date. The Commission staff is assess- 
ing alternative ways of updating the cost study. It is too early to tell 
whether the choices will suggest addition of financial and cost data to the 
state-level information system. 

. Program Review 



The Commission process for review of academic and occupational programs 
is based on the preparation by each of the public-segment offices of a five- 
year academic or occupational master plan that is submitted to the Commission 
every year in June. Each master plan contains an inventory of existing pro- 
grams, research centers, schools, colleges, and off-campus centers. It also 
records, enrollments, in. all existing degree programs and projected enrollments 

in new programs proposed. The Commission requests a similar inventory 'f^^^^ 

the independent colleges and universities and from the private vocational 
schools, although those institutions lie outside the Commission's program- 
review responsibility. 

The Commission staff reviews the plans with special emphasis on apparent 
unnecessary duplication or proliferation, consistency with the role and scope • 
of the institution, adequate regional distribution of programs, and apparent 
unmet needs . 

An intersegmental council on academic plans and programs, which consists 
of representatives of each public segment, and of representatives of the 
independent colleges, vocational institutions, private proprietary institutions, 
the Department of Education, and the Commission staff, meets to resolve con- 
flicts among the plans of the segments. 

Agreements between segmental and Commission staffs are reached through 
the Intersegmental Council on the following details: 
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• Schedules and procedures for reviewing existing programs 

o Development of procedures for evaluating the program-review 
process 

The segment staffs review Commission- staff -f indings and conclusions before 
the report is submitted to the Commission. The staffs of the segments make 
available to the Commission staff such information as may be required. 

In addition to the meetings of the Intersegmental Program Review Council, 
informal discussions between the Commission staff and the respective segmental 
staffs are encouraged. Issues that emerge in the course of these discussions 
are, v;henever possible, resolved by the respective staffs. 

Among the possible topics for informal discussions are Commission-staff 
suggestions regarding: 

e Potential overlapping of proposed programs 

e Cooperative programs involving two or more segments 

e Comments on unmet needs in postsecondary programs and 
services 

The resulting academic and occupational program plan becomes a part of the 
annual five-year state plan prepared by the Commission staff. 

The Commission responsibility for review of new programs^ is exercised as 

a part of this planning process. Since new program' proposals^ are identified 

in the academic and occupational program plan from two to five years before 
their implementation, the staff is able to review them without the institu- 
..tional burden that can be generated by shorter deadlines and more detailed 
proposals . 

Both review of existing program plans and review of new programs are based 
exclusively upon the data submitted as part of the five-year academic and occu- 
pational master plan from the segments. There are no current plans to incor- 
porate that data J "to the information system. 

Information Clearinghouse 

The Commission has statutory responsibility to act as an information 
clearinghouse and to maintain a state-level information base. In addition to 
the coordinating role played by the staff that directs that effort, the 
clearinghouse function has produced an Informatio n Digest for California 
Po stsecondary Education , which for the first time reports consistent data for 
all public and private postsecondary education in California. While the use 
of the Information Digest as a source of indicators for policy and planning 
change has not yet been established, it has that potential and is used for 
that purpose informally by Commission and other agency staff involved in the 
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Coinraission' s various statutory-review processes. Along with the published 
Inventory of Academic and Occupational Programs and Dirfcctory of California 
Colleges and Universities , the Information Digest provides for the first time 
a common state-level source of information for all planners and analysts 
interested in postsecondary education. 



Facilities Review 

The facilities-review responsibilities of the Commission are limited to 
revlev/ of proposals for new cainp'uses and off-campus centers. The legislature 
has sliaued that it v;ill not authorize funds for the acquisition of sites or 
for the construction of new campuses and off-campus centers without the 
recommendation of the Coirimission . 

Review of other types of Construction proposals involves the Commission 
only as the legislature wishes them to be involved through the legislative 
and executive budget-review processes. The Commission spells out a schedule 
for the review of new campuses and off-campus centers. The schedule is 
different for each of the majbr segments and thus reflects segments' differing 
staff organizations and responsibilities. The key to the review process is 
the development of a needs assessment by the segment proposing the new facility. 
The study is the primary source of information for Commission-staff review. 
The Commission has spelled out the following basic information it expects to 
see in the study and the criteria that will be used to conduct the review: 

1. Enrollment projections for each of the first 10 years ^of 
operation, and for the fifteenth and twentieth years, 
should be provided for a proposed campus and for each of 

the existing camp uses in the district or system • .Ten-year 

projections should be provided for a proposed off-campus 
center. Department of Finance enrollment projections must 
be included in any needs study. Any other projection should 
be fully documented. 

2. . The currently planned enrollment capacities of existing 

campuses within the district or system should be indicated. 

3. The study should describe and justify the programs projected 
for the new campus or off-campus center. 

4. An examination of the effects of establishing the proposed 
campus or off-campus center on existing institutions in the 

•area should \>e provided with respect to enrollments, 
;opera£ing costs, and facilities. 

5. A discussion as to how other segments, institutions, and 
the community were consulted during the planning process 
for the new campus or off-campus center should be included. 

I 
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G. Characteristics (physical, cocial, demographic) of the 

locaf-.ion proposed for the new campus or off-campus center 
should be included. ' 

7. A cost-benefit analysis of alternatives to establishing 
a new campus or off-campus center should be conducted. 

Analysis should include a discussion of at least the 
following alternatives: 

a. Establishment of an off-campus center cr centers as 
an alternative to a. new campus 

b. Use of educational television, computer-assisted 
instruction, "store front" operations, and the; like 
as an alternative to a new campus or off-campus 
center 

c. Expansion of existing campuses 

d. Year-round operation 

e. Increased utilization of existing facilities ^ 

The Commission makes recommendations regarding all proposals for new 
campuses and off-campus centenri, regardless of the source of funding for those 
centers or campuses. Also, the Commission encourages independent colleges and 
private vocational schools to submit their proposals for new campuses for 
review, to facilitate statewide planning activities of the commission. 

Developmental Schedule and Resources 

As mentioned elsewhere in the project documents, precise cost guidelines 
for estimating the time and resource requirements for an information-system- 
development effort have not been feasible to develop. Instead, the project 
and pilot-test-state staff have developed as complete a picture as possible 
of the time and resource environment within which each agency has been 
working . 

Table 3 describes the chronological summary of major activities related 
to the state-level information system in California; table 4 describes the 
identifiable costs associated with the effort, In using this information as 
a guide to estimate the schedule and budget for -another state, the user must 
carefully consider that the CPEC is not involved in all state-level responsi- 
bilities and obtains part of its data from oystem offices with their own 
computerized information systems. The institutional and system-office cost^ 
of providing the data are not included. 
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Table 3 



Chronological Sunnmary of Nki jor Activities Related to the 
State-Level Information System in California 



1967 Coordinating Council for Higher Education (CCHE), the predecessor agency, initiated collection of enrollment 
data iToin independent institutions. Data were maintained on hard copy. 

1968 CCflE became HE6IS coordinator for public institutions. HEGIS data were maintained on hard copy. 
197;^ CGHE became HEGIS coordinator for independent institutions. flEGIS data were maintained on hard copy. 
197A California Postsecondary Education Commission (CPEC) replaced CCHE. , 

Information Systems Division was created in CPEC staff reorganization. 

CPLC Standing Committee on Information Systems was created. 

1975 Standing Committee on Information Systems adopted a prospectus for development of information systems and 
slate-level data base. 

CPEC electronic data processing (EDP) feasibility study was approved by Department of Finance for 
in--house capability. 

In July, CPEC was selected lo represent California as a pilot-test state in the State-Level Information 
Base project. 

Inventory of Academic and Occupational Programs in public and independent colleges and universities was 
created. Inventory was maintained on hard copy. 

Texas Instruments Silent 700 terminal was installed under a time-sharing option (TSO) contriv:i with an 
independent contractor. Latest year and five years of historic HEGIS enrollment data and degrees conferred 
data were available on-line. 

CCHE became coordinator for NCES Career School Survey, which was maintained on hard copy. 

CCHE became coordinator for Equal Employment Opportunity Commission's EEO-6 survey (for public institutions 
only), which was maintained on hard copy. 

1P5 Position for Chief, Information Systems, was created at CPEC and filled. ^ ' 

Information Systems Supervisor position was created at CPEC and filled. 

Computerized State-Level Information System feasibility report expansion was approved by Department of Finance. 

TSO contract was discontinued. Data 100 batch terminal and two Sperry Univac key punch machines were 
installed. CCHE Contracted with State's Teale Consolidated Data Center via remote'job entry (RJE). 

Data-element dictionaries were developed in cooperation with technical advisory committee for files on 
institutional characteristics, student-specif ic enrollment,^nd student-specific degrees conferred- 

1977 Files were created on institutional characteristics, acadenMand occupational programs, fall enrollment, 
degrees conferred, off-campus programs/locations/enrollment. ^ 

Programror Analyst position was created at CPEC and filled. 

CCHE published computer-generated reports ( Directory of Colleges and Universities and Inventory of Academic 
and Occu:> ational Programs ) and produced data for Information Digest . 

Mncludos descriptions about the development of the information system and data-processing capability. 
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Table A 



Cost of Che State-Level Infom^ation System in Califoniia 

1977-78 and 1978-79 









197"M8 


1978-79 


Itein 






Proposed 
Budget (d) 


Estimated 
Budget (d) 


rtKoUnirilLL 










Salaries 










Associate Director of CPEC (Partial Salary) 


$10,880 






Data Base Development 










Supervisor-100% 




^6,700 






Associate Program Analyst-100^ 




^0,500 






Progranmer-IOCK 




13,600 






Two part-time keypunch operators 




13,900 






Information Services Section 










Supervisor-100% 




33,000 






Analyst-100^ 




13,600 






Analyst-100^ 




11,800 


$143,980 




Total Salaries 






Benefits 






157,397 




TOTAL PERSONNEL COSTS 




$290,/f97 




EQUIPMENT 


rental/month) 








1 Keypunch machines rented by CPEC (about $280 








TOTAL EQUIPMENT COSTS 




$ A, 800 




INTERAGENCY AGREEMENTS 










Terminal at CPEC Offices (about $1,200 rental/month) (aj 




$ 14,400 




Processing costs at Terle Data Center (avg. $2,500/month) (b) 




28,600 




Includes file building, file maintenance report processing, tape 








storage 






$ 43,000 




TOTAL INTERAGENCY COSTS 








GRAND TOTAL (c) 




$349,177 


$387,118 



(a) The terminal at CPEC is used to enter all data into the computer at the Teale Data Center. The data currently 
stored .at Teale includes the Institutional Characteristics file, Off-Campus Location/Program Inventory file, and 
information from all HEGIS, EEOC,*and Career School Survey forms. It is also used for quick retrieval of data via 
TPL, including tables used in the Informatioli Digest, and for producing standard reports ( Directory of Colleges 
and Universities , Inventory of Academic and Ocbupational Programs ) using COBOL. 

(b) The Teale Data Center has an IBM 370/168 compu^; CPEC enters data on the computer via cards using their 
terminal but does not have on-line retrieval capability. 

(c) Not included in this table are the publications costs of the Information Digest , Inventory of Academic and 
Occupational Prograins , and the Directory of Colleges and Oniversities . (The latter two reports are computer 

generated). . • j u 

(d) That part of the budget devoted to developmental, as opposed to^ operational , activities is estimated to be 

$57,000 per year. 
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Conclusion 



The role of tho Commission is based largely on its responsibilities for 
comprehensive, state-level planning and for informing state-level decision- 
makers in the executive and legislative branches through the use of information 
suiimiaries and recommendations regarding sector plans and requests. This 
planning-oricnted role of the Commission is an extension of a long-standing 
legislative involvement in state-level planning in California, initiated in 
the late 1950s* 

In spite of the historical involvement of the Commission and its prede- 
cessor agency in state-level postsecondary-education planning, the development 
of a comprehensive data system is relatively recent in California. The 
Commission's information system, while separate from the systems of the three 
public segments, has duplicated the data collected by those systems only in 
the area of student characteristics . In that case, establishing a student- 
unit record was considered a less burdensome task than altering separate 
sector definition?? to make them compatible. 

The stringency of the criteria used to decide on the addition of new data 
elements operates to keep the Commission's data set small and to minimize 
duplication of data already collected by the public segments. 

B'road access to the system is not a major objective, since each segment 
maintains its own system. The Commission's information-system staff will 
provide data displays in a form and on a schedule satisfactory to meet current 
Commission staff needs. 

Full analytical use of available data has yet to be explored. The 
Information Digest already contains enough longitudinal data to address devel- 
oping policy-related questions that will need to be addressed through the 
five-year-plan process. As additional years of data are needed, the link 
between the information system and the planning, policy-guiding responsibilities 
of the Commission should strengthen. 
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III. 



UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 



Background and Functions 



The University of Hawaii is a completely integrated system of higher 
education served by a single board of regents. The system includes a large 
university campus at Manoa (a suburb of Honolulu), two liberal-arts colleges, 
and seven community colleges located throughout the islands- Ninety percent 
of all Hawaii higher-education enrollments are in the University of Hawaii 
system. The remaining 10 percent are enrolled in four small private colleges. 

The University of Hawaii at Manoa, the founding campus of the system, is 
a multidimensional university operation. It offers course work leading to 
bachelor's degrees in 73 programs, master's in 67, and doctorates in 32. 

The University of Hawaii at Hilo inclujies a two-year community college, 
a four-year liberal arts college, a four-year college of agriculture, and a 
center for continuing education. It offers courses leading to certificates of 
achievement in 18 programs, associate of science degrees in 18, and associate 
of arts degrees and bachelor's degrees in 19. 

West Oahu College is the newest member of Tlie University of Hawaii. It 
is a two-year upper-division college offering programs emphasizing the liberal 
arts and social sciences. 

There are seven community \colleges in Hawaii — four on Oahu and one on 
each of the islands of Kauai, Hawaii, and Maui. These open, comprehensive, 
two-year campuses were established by the state legislature in 1964 to increase 
college opportunities throughout Hawaii. Enrollment in the community colleges 
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has r.rovm from 5,970 haad-rount Btiulcnts in Fall 1968 to 20,773 In l-'ail 1977. 
(Sec. Cir.urc 2 for the Organizational Chart of tlio. Unlvertiity, fijUin; 3 ioi. the 
Organizational Chart of the Vice-President for Academic Affairs, and fic^uie A 
for the Organizational Chart of the Office of the Director of Finance.) 

Registrations in regular credit and other programs at all campu.ges of The 
University of Hawaii totaled 57,958 in Fall 1977. The numbe.; oi students 
enrolled in regular credit programs was 43,888. A total of 6,32', persons, 
professional and others, were employed by The University o: Hawaii as of 
October 31, 1977. The 10 campuses of The University of Hav/aii (excluding 
West Oahu College but including The Kapiclani Community College-Huger Campus) 
had a total of 4,122,380 net assignable square feet of builuing space in Fall 
1977 . 

The Board of Regents, augmented by four additicaal members, also serves 
as the state postsecondary-education conmiission (1202 Commission) for the State 
of Hawaii. The Commission's first substantive projec:, that of developing a 
master plan for pos tsecondary education in Hawaii, is just uuder way. 

The affairs of the Juivarsity are directed by a siif.ll, system-level staff 
housed on the Manoa Campus but seodrate frow its administrat-ion . The Vice- 
President for Academic Affairs is responsible for all program-review and 
planning activities and for. long-range planning for the University system. 
The Director of Finance is responsible, for all budgetary activities and for 
maintenance of The Univ^rsl iv/ of Hawaii manageraenr.-inf ormation system. (See 
figures 3 and 4.) 

The University is a unique pilot-tt-st s.ate agency in that its state-level 
functions combine responsibilities for institutional affairs (similar to those 
one might expect Co find at tne central-staff lev.-l of any major university) 
and responsibility for Interface with other state agencies including the state 
legislature (typicr.Uy the responsibility of cop irate state-level agencies in 
other states). 

In defining the role of the syst-m ..rfice, care has been taken to limit 
its respcn^ibllities to those appropriate to coordination among the several ^ 
campuses and r ith the governor's office and state legislature. Campus gover 
nance respcaGiblllties are : ..ft to each local campus administration. 

The two u.ajor responiubllities of the system off-^ce (in addition to the 
dally roordfnati<^c i.f the affairs of the several campuses) are planning and 
budgeting The pla;anlr:g responsibility, under direction of the Vice-President 
ror Academic Affairs serves to integratf the overall management processes of 
thi university. As i p?rt of that responsibility, the division is currently 
working on a long-range planning process, including provisions for systemwide 
pi'ograiu review. 

The budget responsibility, upJer the direction of the Director of Finance, 
reL.-f.1r^ in preparation of a single University of Hawaii budget request for 
prei.ar.t.,ition to the governor's budget staff and the legislature. 
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Figure 2 



Orgaulzaliioiuil Chart of I'he University of Hawaii 
As of FelMry 1978 
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Figure 3 



Organizational ClicirC oi Lhe 
Office of the Vice-President for Acadeimc Affairs 
At The University of Hawaii 
As of February 1978 
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Figure 4 

Organizational Chart of the 
Office of Director of Finance 
at The University of Hawaii 
As of February 1978 
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Approach to Information Syutoinn 

The Univorsity of Hawaii u.soo common administrative tlata-procesMin[', 
f5y«temB to provide data upport for itij administrative activities. The 
system- level task is much more one of summarising and providing access to 
campus operational files than one of collecting new data to support state- 
level functions. In a very real sense, all of the data that any higher-educa- 
tion agency would want to collect from institutions is available within the 
operational files of the information system. External data, such as population 
and demographic data, are available to the University but are not maintained in 
the computerized information system. The Management Systems Office coordinates 
access to the data base and also coordinates IIEGIS reports for Hawaii. 

As changes are made in the data system to suit operational requirements 
of the University, the new data also become available to anyone using the 
system to support planning activities. Data elements are occasionally added 
for reasons that have nothing to .do with day-to-day University operations 
(for example, federal reporting requirements), but such actions are exceptional. 
Special data requirements (usually related to special surveys) are handled on 
a project-by-project basis. An example is a survey of University alumni that 
involves all campuses but is not included in the management-information system. 

Because of the integrated governance and operational-file structure of the 
University and the qualifications of the staff operating the management-infor- 
mation system, more data are available to state-level analysts in Hawaii than 
most state agencies would ever attempt to collect. All data collected and 
maintained are justified by opetational needs. Planning is just an additional 
dimension of use. State-level use of the system depends more upon the ability 
of the MIS staff to organize the files and promote access to them than it does 
on the data collection and processing part of the effort. 

The key to the MIS effort in Hawaii is the commitment of the Management 
Systems Office to user services. That commitment is especially evident in the 
emphasis on user access to the data base. The Management Systems Office 
staff's requirements for the system provide an interesting indication of that 
commitment. 

First, flexible languages have been selected for both data organization 
and storage (ADABASE) and for data retrieval and display (ADABASE and Customer 
Information Communication System). Data are stored at such a level of detail 
that the system can respond to ad hoc and planned queries. Second, retrieval 
information can be displayed in a variety of formats, increasing the change 
that a user can work with a familiar or comfortable display. The user can 
rearrange, and re-sort information while on the terminal. Third, the system 
was built with a 5-to-lO second response time from screen to screen, allowing 
execution of complete queries within a few minutes. Fourth, multiple years 
of data are stored in the system, supporting trend analyses, one of the most 
common forms of queries. Fifth, data files are linked so that personnel, 
student, finance, and physical-facilities data can be combined from the termi- 
nal. Sixth, all data in the data base are based on common definitions for all 
campuses . 
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i'lnal ly, nontechnical, w^mmh arc tMicnUL'a}!;i^cl Lo uijo llui systuiu Lhroup.h the 
simp l ie i Ly of: L:ho rctrieva.l RynLoin (callcul MKNU) and Lhronr.h tin* Ira In f ur. oT 
the Manaj';cmo.nL Systemu Office. The Mi*;NU st-.ral:i»}',y priMuniLj; jaM^orni; Infor- 
mation to a uiio.r for fieicction. Mach so.loctlon ilo.atls lUr user alonr. a loj'.ical 
path clefiniufi, in tmccoMjjive icvtvLs of doLail, al I. data rc(iulr(>d to pcM'foriu a 
query to the state base. 5 

A few of the user-oriented features of MENU deserve spcciai mention: 

o HELP routines are provided to describe what is available in 
the syBtem, how to use it, what display options are available, 
recent changes in the system, and lio forth. 

o A user can save queries that are repetitive in nature. This 
allows the user to review policy questions that are asked 
many times during the year without reentering all the data. 
The saved query autom^i tieally converts the numeric code to 
English equivalents . 

o A histogram feature allows cross-tabulations of two variables 
to identify where they intersect. 

o The system allows the user to capture information being 
analyzed on MENU by creating a subfile that can then be 
further analyzed using other statistical packages or 
routines than those available in MENU. 

o The MENU system logs each query, identifying the requester 
and all data elements used. 

Every campus has terminal access through MENU to the data base. The 
Management Systems Office provides training, on request, to all interested 
campuses and campus subunits. The system's security arrangement limits each 
campus to only its own data. Only the system office has clearance to access 
the entire data base. The system office does provide frequent systemwide 
statistical summaries for all campuses so campus comparisons, at an appropriate 
level of aggregation, can be made by planning and institutional research staffs. 

The nature of MENU queries ranges widely, including some typical one-line 
program review, institutional research, and response to state-level and federal 
data requests; and some unusual ones, like preparation for court cases, stu- 
dent consultants, and student-achievement evaluation. 

Future plans for the management-information system include promoting more 
extensive use by the separate campuses, with special emphasis on the academic 
planning needs of individual colleges and departments on the campuses. Also, 
the Management Systems Office is developing analytical programs to match the 
needs of the coordinated management-planning effort described later in this 
case study. 
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TIh^ h.uHt: tU»vt> lopiutMiLa 1 work In comp.l utu . 'llic attention of the luaiiaKc*- 
nuMit -sy.st tMU:} .".taff ran nt)W he tlevotetl t.t) iuuw r.i^rvice!! aiul the kliuhi oi 
ay;5l tMiia-(U»ve lopiueiita 1 wca'k tlial: will support t h(» plauuiu}', niul hutl}»(Mln}» 
re:;pt>ii:; 11) i I I ! I OS ol I In sya I em- 1 eve 1 atail at t;lie llii I ve r.M i t y . 

Data Set 

Duriiip, the (U»ve lopmental anil tciitJuK ;;ta^»e of the State-Level lutOrmat Lou 
hase project, each pilot-tent state wai; ar.kail to Indicate tlie npecllMe data 
Included in Its Ijiformation .syntem. liach r.tate did so, based upon the cuinpar- 
i.'jou ol Its infonnatlon I'.ystem as of May 1978 to the 1977 Field lU^vlcw odit:lt)n 
(T(M-luiicaI Report 85) of the State-Level Tuformatlon IJase project. Kaeh state 
also Ldeutiiicd other major tyi)ef; oi: data that were included in its Iniorma- 
ti.on system at that time but were not included in the preliminary version of 
the State-Level Information base project's proposed data. 

The project's final data framework, contained in the dorument entitled 
r <^-*t:^^ucondary -r:ducation Infonnatlon Systems at the State Level: Select ion o f 
Data to Addre ss Plann ing Is sues, is not the same as the preliminary data set. 
Tlie final framework was designed to be more flexible and adaptable than that 
contained in Technical Report 85. Also, each state has made minor changes in 
its data set since May 1978. Still, the earlier comparison tables provide a 
reasonable current indication of how each pilot-test state's data set compares 
to the guidance offered by the State-Level Information Base project. Table 5 
is the comparison table for The University of Hawaii. 

Agenda 

Planning 

The University of Hawaii does not have a published master plan. This is 
not to indicate the absence of long-range planning, since the way in which the 
budget- request development process is handled by the University and by the 
State of Hawaii emphasizes planning-related budget analysis. To date, the 
need for a published master plan has not been strong enough to warrant placing 
it among top-prioricy system-level staff activities. 

Within the last year, however, two significant planning activi es have 
become staff priorities. The first is the development of a planning statement 
addressing the broad needs of Hawaii residents for postsecondary-education 
services, with emphasis on the needs of independent higher education and of 
the proprietary sector. The assignment is a project of the Board in its 
capacity as the 1202 Commission. The assignment for developing the planning 
statement lies with the secretary to the Board of Regents and a consultant 
with extensive experience in and a strong reputation for research within the 
University. The 1202 staff intends to base the planning statement on broa(. 
economic and population indicators for the State of Hawaii. A regular sur\'3v 
of graduates of the University, conducted periodically during the last seve 'al 
years, will also be updated by the 1202 Commission staff. 
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TABIJi'i 



p()Sisi:(:()Ni)Ai(Y-r.i)i)(;Aii()N infokmation sysh ms at iih: si aii; i.i:vi;i. 

INrORMAI ION STKUCTDKIi AND FUNCTIONAL IJSFS OF DATA 
Detail by Pilot-Test Slates 



Stilr: 



fliiuiiii 
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■ [jiiplpyiTunt mmvi by Mm) type and by occiipalional cla^^Hiuiiofi 

W fiifyl c 

- lob .lt'ill lCJ^u|opc^l^||^hy occupatlonjIcra^Mflcailon for m 

Finance) of State 
'Stal e and local fevcnuti 
' and local a 



^ ,^„. /cxpcndilur» 

Siuijefil (inaficlal aid available from Jlite through Jiate agtrKyjnduding 



numbef of fecipknts (and their characttriMici) and dollar amount) of an) 



NatloMl Information 

Occupation Outlook of Nation 

- Employment wmmary by Indujlry type and by occupational claiilficitlon 

for nation . 

' l ob applicants/opening) by occupalional da^tificalion for nation 

Finances 

■ Student financial aid available from federal Rovcriinicnt directly to stiidcn ly 
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i££iL 
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Irilrrjl 

RepoflluK 



I1jiiiiln|j 



Jit 



lliiiljIftInK 



rfiiKrjn)\ 



f'acilitlfi l!iii»llii)fni 



IVi)|rclli)ii\ 



N/A 



f liiaiidal Aflliniilivt 



Aid 



H/a 



Am Kill 



NOTE: N/A indicate) not applicable. 

(a) DeiCfiptionofDala Available for State Agency") Use: Mcchani/cd Status within Agency: Instilulional Scope; 

Levelol Aggregation withiaAgency ' Oila are, or will be, mechanized Data are generally available from the 

ID; Institutional Detail Mas individual student data! pUs to mechanize hard copy followinn types of initititiom except 

IS; Institutional Summary (totals by instilulions only] ^' ^ata accosibic out)ide agency as noted in the table: 

SS; State Summary (totals for all institutions Of groups jut not maintained at agtncy 

ofinsiil^lion/only) all public In-tltutta 



NOTE; All data are available n iiu limtliui lonal detail 
level since they serve the operational nivJs of the University, 
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INFORMATION STRUCTURE g » , „ a c I STATE-AGENCY FUNCTIONS AND DATA USES 
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InforinJ' 
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Student Characteristics 
Demographic 

• Applications, admissions, enrollments for first'lime students at all levels 
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: Other data on head counts by FT/PT split forl'/st-tint entefing students 

i[ freshman, graduate, and first-professional levels by: 
In-district by county (for all levels) 
In-state by county (for first-time freshmen) , 
Out-of-state by slate (for first-time freshmen) < 
In-state versus out-of-state totals (for first-time graduates and profes- 
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•Other data on head counts by FT/PT split for new undergraduate trans- 1 
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Student Ability 

' Head counts of first'time entering undergraduates by higb-ichool rantc per^ 
.ccnliles, ACT score ranges, and SAT score ranges, Including institutional 
'averages 
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Financial Aid ' 
• Number of recipients (and their characteristics) and dollar amounts of aid 
available from institution and administered by iostituiion 
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NOTE: HEGIS and EEO-6 torn arc filled out fron Information available through tail's detailed operational ayaten. 
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NOTE: Because The University of Havall'a mechiinized Inforaatlon flystem serveaJhe detailed operational requirements 
of'a'unlveraity, the Board ol KegentB has access to m) data elemcntfl, Including Indlvldiwl-flpeclfJc data not 
Identified In the table, 



The second major planning development in the last year was announced in 
a May 1977 memorandum from the University's Vice-President for Academic 
Affairs. To develop better understanding and integration of the academic 
program planning, operating budget, and capital-improvement planning processes, 
the memorandum called for "planning products that are interrelated, are 
consistent in substance, and retain continuity in an overall direction from 
one biennium to another." 

As one aspect of the new planning effort, a mission and scope statement 
has been developed by the siaff of the Division of Academic Affairs and is 
being circulated within the system. After extensive consultations and discus- 
sions, this statement will be adopted by the Board of Regents and serve as the 
basic document that will set the general directions of the University. The 
document will not directly impact the University's management-information 
system. However, its emphasis on improved planning will result in increased 
demands for analytical information, including measurable indicators of goals 
and outcomes. 

The integrated planning approach spelled out in the May 1?77 memo ties 
University planning and budgeting together in a six-year cycle. The integrated 
process, schematically described in figure 5, is intended to guide campus- and 
system-level planning in such a way that the same planning products can serve 
both purposes. 

The completed process is intended to provide: 

o A sequential integration of basic planning and decision steps 
for academic programs, physical plant, and budget development 

o An opportunity for all levels of University administration and 
the Board of Regents to review products of each phase of the 
planning at stages appropriate for change, if desired 

9 A better exposure of the various steps of the planning process 
and of the assumptions upon which plans are based, in 
"digestible" portions 

© A step-by-step process for preparing The University of Hawaii 
planning and role and scope document without unnecessary system- 
level descriptive intervention but with the opportunity for 
system-level ^»djustments as necessary to accomplish systerawide 
coordination and to produce the budget requests for the University 

The use of a six-year cycle allows each biennium plan to be a part of 
the longer planning horizon. Specific plans and budgets will be updated 
biennially (or annually) as program changes and workload increases suggest 
changes . 

While not shown in figure, 5, an important aspect of the integrated 
planning process is its relationship to the overall mission, role, and scope 
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Figure 5 



Integration of Key Planning Processes and Products 
At The University of Hawaii 



(Enrollment ^ 
Projections J 



EDP ^^'--'^ 




Educational or Academic 
Developaental Plan for 
each campus 

Six-year suramary of 
programs needed to 
implement EDP/ADP 





EdSPECS 



Educational Specifications 
Plan describing space 
requirements for the 
EDP/ADP 



Multi-Year Prograni Plan^ 



The overall campus program 
plan translated to 
operating and capital 
budget needs over a six- 
year , 'anning horizon or 
cycle. 




Complex Development Program (CDR) 



The "master plan" for a campus 
describing physical-facility 
and plant requirements of the 
prograip plan 



BIENNIUH BUDGET^^ 



Capital 
Improvement Plan 



niversitywide standards 
for space allocation 



D 



Environfnental-inipact statements 



*To be reviewed by the Board of Regents 
*^ey planning products 
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statement for the University, which sets the tone for much of the planning 
and management activities in the system. The key planning products of the 
process provide the basic content for all system-level plan development and 
review activities. The key products are: 

o The Educational Development Plan (EPF) , the central document 
of a c.nipus that describes its educational philosophy and 
mission, its program directions, the community and clientele- 
it intends to serve, the critical issues it faces in the 
six-year time frame, and the estimated resources required 
tu carry out its objectives. The closely related Program 
Summai^y translates and Gummarizes the broad directions of the 
EDP into a s ' x-year plan, ying tor^ether programs, capital 
projects, and the operating budgets. 

o The Complex Development Report (CDR) , the "master plan" of 
the campus that describes plans for the physical facilities 
and plant needed to support program execution. 

o The Multiyear Program Plan (Six-Year Plan) that translates 
the overall campus-program plan and direction into operating 
and capital budget needs for a six-year planning period. 

© The Biennium Budget , including Capital Improvement Program 
(CIP) , that provides a more detailed two-year slice of the 
Six-Year Plan. This is the document that has traditionally 
received the most attention in planning. 

The beginning step in the integration process is the EDP. This document 
has been a part of earlier planning efforts and needs only to be revised to 
suit the new six-year period. The system office has suggested frameworks for 
the EDP and accompanying Program Summary , but they are optional- to the campuses 
and other planning units. (Figure 6 describes the suggested EDP framework and 
figure 7, the suggested framework for the Campus Program Summary.) 

The EDP/Program Summary document (which should also include any depart- 
ment/division planning information, accreditation reports, or program self- 
studies that support proposed changes j is submitted to the Boa 1 of Regents 
for review. 

The Universitywide factors in the EDP/Program Summary that will play a 
major role in tlie Board of Regents review are: 

o The mission and educational philosophies of the unit or 
campus and its educational philosophies 

o The reality and credibility of the enrollment projections 
contained in the EDP 

• Conformity to current University and Regent policy and past 
actions of the Regents regarding the specific campus 
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Figure 6 

A Framework for the Educational Developmental Plan 
For The University of Hawaii Canpuses 



Purpose 



0 The purpose of the EDP is to reflect the direction of academic and other programs of the campus and serve as 
a basis for budgetary decisions. The EDP should be the result of the collective program development and 
review processes of each caopus. 

Uses of EDP 

0 Tells story of unit/car,pus --what it is, what it does, what it will do over a specified period of tine. 

0 is foundation for budget planning (operating budget, CiP, priorities). 

0 Acts as basis for campus and University accountability. 

9 Provides coinmunication among various levels of administrators and faculty. 

Components 

Foreword-- general education philosophy of the campus 
I. Mission 

A. Role and clients to be served 

B. Relationship to other parts of the University 

C. Relationship to the community 

D. Relationship to the state, national, and international arenas 

II. Philosophy and assumptions 

A. Philosophy on student learning 

B. Philosophy of faculty renewal and vitality 

C. Philosophy on instructional methods 

0. Assumptions upon which this EDP is being developed: 

1. Internal environment and constraints 

2. External environment and constraints 

III. Program and scope 

A. Description of major programs and goals (Instruction, Research, Public Service) 

B. Emphasis for each program, including degrees awarded, majors, and program options for Instruction 

C. Identification of planned new programs in each major program and those being phased out 

D. Student-enrollment picture (by program option or discipline) 

IV. Resources 

A. Faculty (size, description of strengths, 'description of renewal and vitality plans) 

B. Instructional support (status of equipment, supplies, travel, services) 

C. Facilities support (general description and pending capital needs) 

D. Community support (ties to community agencies and resources) 



V. Priorities on a six-year timetable, by major programs 

VI. Estimated general six-year budget by major programs and prorjram options or discipline area 



9/78 
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Figure 7 

Suggested Campus-Program-Sunmary Framework 
For The University of Hawaii 

I. Mission of campus 

A. Campus priorities and eaphases 

B. Goals of major programs (instruction, Research, Public Service) 
1. Definitions 

C. Unique strengths relative to overall University or unit raission 

D. Critical issue*J to addresLi 

II. Assuniptions of operating environnient 

A. Growth patterns 

B. Resource patterns, including cost data 

C. Facilities program patterns 

D. Administrative flexibility 

III. Program*-direction information (estimations) 



Program Type 

Continuing Programs 

1. 

2. 

3. 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1979-n 


1980^1 


1981^2 


1982^3 


ABC** 


ABC 


ABC 


ABC 








New Programs Planned 

1. 

2. 

3. 
















New Program Implementation 
1. 
2. 
.3. 

















IV. Estimated Capital Needs 



Description of Need^^ 


Estimated Capital by Year 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1979^0 


1980^1 


1981^2 


1982-83 

















V. other Comments 



Program is (l) any sequence of courses and educational experiences that is composed of an area of concentration 
and leads to some form of certification of major, option, or degree and (2) any grouping of activities that 
constitutes a support function such as student service, academic support, and institutional support. 

*"^A « Total Expected Enrollment/Number, of Majors Planned 
B FTE Faculty (planned) 

C a Operating Budget (estimated) by program area, or discipli if available, includ: ' instructional equipment 
**^istinction expected between (l) enrollment-related and programmatic needs and (2) renovation needs and new. 
facility contracts. 9/78 
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• Aspects of the EDP that affect other University units and 
programs 

• Consistency of the current biennial budget for each progn 
with the recommendations of the executive budget to the 
legislature 

o Identification of current programs, their relationship to 
the Regent-approved list, and the program-review schedule 

• identifir ' ' .n and processing of new programs for which 
lentativt Jians are being made for program approval 



Budfieting 

The State of Hawaii is nationally known for the performance-budgeting 
orientation of its executive budget-development process. As early as 1968, 
the state attempted to link resource allocations and performance measures in 
a Program Planning and Budgeting (PPB) system that would require all state 
agencies, including • the University, to identify and report measures of program 
effectiveness. 

Tiased on executive-branch interest in programmatic' (versus line-item) 
analysis and legislative interest in some way of assessing quality, the effort 
led to 1970 legislation requiring the Department of Budget and Finance to 
design, develop, and disseminate the new PPB system. 

The three main features of the system were (1) a six-year program and 
financial plan to be submitted annually by each state agency; (2) an executive 
budget to be submitted in December of every even-numbered year for use in the 
biennial legi'-'ative session; and (3) an annual variance report, comparing 
actual to planned and budgeted forecasts of agency expenditure and performance 

Shifting from a line-item to a program format was not difficult for the 
University, thanks to earlier adoption of the NCHEMS Program Classification- 
Structure . Development of effectiveness measures to support the new structure 
was a more difficult task. 

The responsibility for developing measures for the University has gradual 
shifted from the Department f Budget and Finance to the University. Currentl 
the system office is working with NCMEMS Outcomes staff and representatives or 
the campuses to identify, review, and evaluate proposed measures for possible 
incorporation into the 1979-81 budget request. 

While developing effectiveness measures has not happened as quickly as 
expected, the executive-budget process continues with a strong program and 
policy orientation. The University's approach reflects that orientation, 
partly because the University is a department-level agency in the state s 
executive structure^and-partly because of the management orientation of the 
system-level staff. 
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The staff's coimnitment is captured well in this introduction to the 
1978-81 Budget Policy Paper 1.0 dated September 29, 1977: 

A budget is a reflection of the relative value the 
organization places on the many activities required 
to accomplish its missions. It is also an instrument 
of policy by which the missions of the institutions 
may be advanced and by which objectives supporting 
the missions may be accomplished . In addition, 
budgets are social and political documents v^hich 
reflect responsiveness to specific clientele and 
their needs, assessments of larger social needs to 
which the organization may respond, .^td means tc 
secure additional resources to carry out basic 
mission. Moreover, an institution's budget is a 
planning and decisionmaking document, reflecting 
decisions which set directions whir\ cannot be fully 
accomplished in one budget cycle. Finally, the budget 
is a document of control and authority, representing 
restraints and opportunities within the organization. 

To be effective, budget building must be under- 
taken with full realization of the various facets of 
the nature of the budget and with the realization that 
the budget, as the dollar manifestation of decision 
making, is the most important single item by w hi ch the 
institution' s priorit i es , plans ^ values^ and policies 
are made real ^ Budgrating must also be a continuous 
'process, as distinct from a once a year construction 
of an inflexible document. [p.. l] 

Refreshingly, the system office has chosen to implement the process not 
by further adjustments in budget forms, but by a declared intention to focus 
system-level analysis on the folloxdng aspects of the budget formats as they 
already exist: 

o Evidence of more precise advanced planning at the campus and 
planning unit level 

© Justification for increases requested 

e Actions that will achieve more equitable allocation within 
the University 

o Assessment of quality indicators 

© Program involvement in planning and decisionmaking 

The first step in the process is development and distribution by the 
system office of the following information items to provide major planning 
units and campuses with assistance and broad budgeting-reference points: 
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A. The context oi gadget building 

B. Ex.rollmo.n: ) . rmation 

1. Official enrollment projections for the second year 
of current bienniuin and for each year of the npx^ 
biennium (in head count and FTE) 

a. In t 

In t 'y level of subunit (college, 

inst. program) and hy discipline 

c. In totaa.;s by majors by level 

2. Eiirollment history for previous biennium and currant 
year (in head count and FTE) 

a. By level, by semester, annual average 

b. By majors 

C. Budgetary history and analyses 

1. By totals by program-budget categories for previous 
biennium and current year 

2. By totals by organizational subunits 

3. Unit costs and other related analyses 

The statrjient of budget objectives and priorities provides an opportunity 
for the Boar 11 of Regents to provide policy guidance for the budget process 
before institutions begin developing alternatives and completing forms. Among 
the objectives and priorities set by the Board for 1978-81 are: 

o A. policy of controlled enrollment growth 

o Maintenance of program quality by reallocating funds 
within a current-level revenue assumption 

G Requests for increases over current level onl/ for 
selected program areas approved by the University 
president in advance; start-up costs for new, less 
labor-intensive methods of delivering instruction 
and services; and incremental funding for selected 
extended degree programs, especially in the 
neighboring islands 

The campuses then prepare internal budget Instructions, priorities, and 
procedures consistent with Boara of Regents policy. Budget proposals are 
expected to be initiated at the program organization level (department, 
institute, division) and to involve full consultation with and information 
for faculty and students at the college and campus level - 
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The chancellors of each four-year campus and of the conmiuni ty-college 
system review the budget proposals for consistency with Univorsitywide 
guidelines and policy objectives and recommend a budget to the President. 
The president reviews each chancellor's recommendations and ;^esents the 
University Budget to tlitt Regents for approval in April or May preceding the 
biennial legislative G:»f:.s1on. Upon approval, the University Budget becomes 
known as the Regents Budget and is the only document used to communicate with 
the executive and legislative branches • 

In December, preceding the legislative session, the University is notified 
of the governor's recommendations. The University administration analyzes 
variances between the governor's budget and the Regents Budget, developing 
appropriate strategies for adjusting University plans and actions to the 
governor's budget • 

In March or April, when legislative appropriations for the TV'iversity 
are known, approxlvaately 90 percent of the anticipated final allocation is 
approved by the president for each campus. Allocations are based on the 
budget plans contained in t.he Regents Budget. 

An important element of the budget guidelines prepared by the system-level 
staff is unit-cost data, prepared by the Division of Finance and Administration 
and intended to guide campus estimates of the resources required to support 
programs plans. 

Two annual cost: studies support this portion of the guidelines, one for 
the community colleges and one for all other campuses of the University. Both 
are based on the NCHEMS Information Exchange Procedures , adapted to suit The 
University of Hawaii cost-study requirements. 

The community-college study attempts to ref 1' ct unit costs of General 
Education and Vocational Education. Where separately identifiable, computa- 
tions are based on actual leager costings. In most situations, however, 
distribution of costs was necessary. Estiins^ es on instructional activities 
were aggregated by departments or division and computed to determine a cost 
per semester credit hour* 

Cost information was obtained from three basic sources: 

© Budgetary and financial records 

o Student-information system 

o Faculty-staff information system 

For the other campuses, three separate computations are mac-t^ lollows: 
o General funds excluding employee benefits 
© General funds including employee benefits 
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ERIC 



o All funds including employee benefits 



The University study is supported by the following information: 
I. From budget and fiscal rec(' Is: 

A. Direct costs of instruction by departments ^?nd by 
colleges/schools, categorized as (1) personal 
services (including student help), (2) current 
expenses (supplies, communications), (3) equipment, 
and (4) employee benefits 

B. Total indirect expenditures of the University, 
categorized as: (1) academic support including 

(a) Dean's office, (b) computing center (allocated), 
(c) library, and (d) other costs identified and 
allocated to the college/school as instructional 
and (2) institutional support including (a) general 
and administrative, (b) operations and maintenance, 
(c) student services, and (d) State of Hawaii services 
iY (allocated) 



B. An indication of the credit hours given .:or each 
course, the uame of the instructjr for each course, 
the number of students enrolled in ^he coux-se, and 
the total semester credii: hours for each course 
(semester hours multiplied \j the number of acudcnt^:. 
enrolled) by academic depai tments and by colleges 
or schools 

III. From the f aculty-stcjf f information system: facu] ty salary 
information by student level of classes taught 

IV. Directly from the institutions; ind:^rftct-cost: studies 
conducted for federal contracts 'ewt ^Taats purposes 

Pro gr am Review 

Board of Regents approval is required before any c-/^pus of :'he Un 
initiates a new program. The process for new program appjoVc-il is more 
that of a major research university than that c /: a state wi(:h a sepaia 
nating agency. 




From the student- information jyystem: 



A listing of all courses taught each semar. er, 
categorized by levels as follow-^: (1) lo^er under- 
graduate (freshman and sophomore), (.2) upper under- 
graduate (junior anu senior), and (c) graduace 
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New programs are proposed as part of t:he planning and budgeting processes 
described eariier. li a program proposal survives the various levels of budget, 
review, and if the legislative appropriation contains i unds for it, then it is 
considered approved so far as the Board of Regents in concerned. 

Five years after an approved program is started, the institution respon- 
sible for the program is requlr-d to conduct an evaluation and report the 
result of the evaluation to :y.st:.ein office. 

So far, the system office lias not - vuducted a general evaluation of exist- 
ing programs. If such a process ir. establ^' -h-.d^ It will most likely happen as 
a refinement in the management planning p»^:'::ess described earlier. 

Inst itutional Research 

Institutional research is not usually a function of a state postsecondary- 
education agency. But The University of Hawaii is a unique postsecondary- 
education organization with an unusually detailed and well-integrated data 
base. Due largely to the emphasis that has been placed on ready access to the 
data base, institutional research agendas form a major use. 

The Office of Analytical Studies and the Contracts and Grants Accounting 
Office are responsible for conducting cost studies and producing other analyt- 
ical reports that support system and campus planning and budgeting efforts. 
Studies include unit costs (costs/SCH, costs/FTE major), faculty productivity, 
and enrollment forecasts. In addition, a simplified version of the NCHEMS 
Resource Requirements Prediction Model (RRPM) is maintained as an aid in 
analyzing alternative budget strategies, and an annual alumni survey is updated. 

The community-co!^ege system also has a research office that ' ^s main- 
tained a student-flow analysis for approximately three years. The project 
provides co;- .unity-college campus staff with extensive information on student 
characteristics, application/acceptart-^^e/ registration patterns , persistence 
rates, and current activities and ch terirtics of graduates. 

The network of syst€im-level and campus institutional i ^searchers has been 
responsible for much of the outcomes developmental effort. Pe.sponslbility for 
proposing and testing the feasibility of campus-level measures !ias been assigned 
to the researcher network. 

Finally, the Management Systems Office produces an annual informatica 
digest of summary-level information about the University and each of its ca^npus 
units. The digest forms the official statistical record for all the Univeisity's 
pubj-ic-inf ormation purposes. 



As mentioned elsewhere in the project documents, precise cost guidelines 
for estimating the time and resource requirements for an information-system- 
development effort have not beer feasible to develop. Instead, the project and 



Developmental Schedule and Resources 
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pllot-test-8tat:e staff have developed ut; complete a picfire as possible of 
the time and resource environinfi/ ' ithln which each agency has been working. 

Table 6 describes the developmoatal history in Hawaii. Table 7 describes 
the identifiable costs associated with the effort. In using this inf oriiuition 
as a guide to estiraat- the schedu] a and budget for another state, the user 
must carefully consider that all of public higher education in Hawaii is under 
a single Board of Regents. As n result of a decision to integrate the infor- 
mation systems of all campuses into one, state-level planning analyses are 
served by access,, at appropriate levels, to the integrated data base. The 
1976-77 costs shown in table 7, then, related only to the task of developing 
the systems anrl providing the training necessary to use the data base for 
analytical st - is at the campus and system office levels. 

Conclusion 

The University of Hawaii is a relatively small, well-integrated, comprr-^ 
.;hensive state system of postsecondary educacion. Information-system planners 
recognized early the potential for organizing the operational data files into 
a single system so that the planning needs of the University can be served by 
access to the existing transactional data base rcither than by creation of a 
separate -Aita base for syst era- Xevel management . 

The scope and level of detail in the Hawn^-^' go well beyond what 

should be attempted by any agency not organized similarly to The University 
of Hawaii. But the planning and implementation of the MENU system of access 
is exemplary in every regard and serves as a prototype for any agency with a 
similar commitment to user access and service. 

As the 1202 Commission planning effort develops, consideration should be 
given to organizing state demographic and econofnic data and data on private 
and proprietary schools into files compatible with the MIS and retrievable 
through MENU. 

In the meantime, data already available ±r the system shcuDc • ^ Picci irate 
to support the planning and budgeting systems now under dev^lcprp^o. the 
president's office. 
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Tablo 6 

Chronologiceil Suimary of Major AcLivi ties Related to 
Ihe State-Level Infomvition System in Hawaii 

1907 llii] Board of Regents of the University of Hawaii wa<. c<.tablished to serve as the 

const.itutional (jovernihg board for the University of Hawaii system. 

1966 With Lhe advent of HEGIS, the University of Hawaii began providing all required data. 

1967 Hawaii began building a mechanized operational system that would serve critical needs 
such as scheduling, processing enrollments, and the like. 

197b H^i^/aii became a pilot-test state in the State-level Information [iase project. 

Hawaii began plans for cfevelopment of an integrated mechanized information system to 
serve management needs. 

1976- 77 Hawaii implemented a totally integrated mechanized HIS. 

1977 Hawaii began giving individual and group demonstrations to users regarding use of the 

terminals for retrieving t, ^-a. 

1977- 78 Hawaii implemented an i.n-line information retrieval system for administrators. 

1978- 79 Hawaii will begin devj-loping a separatf,' mechanized student fiiiancial-aid syi,Lem. 
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ILLINOIS BOARP OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



Background and Functions 



The Illinois Board of Higher Education (BHE) V7as created in 1961 by the 
General Assembly as a coordinating board for h-?^her education within the state. 
The Board consists of 16 members. Ten members are appointed by the governor, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Five other members of the 
Board represent the public universities and coirtmunity colleges. One nonvoting 
member is a student appointed by a student advisory committee. 

The Board is empowered by statute to: 

1. Prepare a master plan for the development of higher education 
(including health-related institutions) in the state, including 
establishment of mission and scope statements 

Receive and review instjA utional budget requests and make 
budgetary recommendations to the governor and general 
assembly 

3. Receive, review, and approve any new unit of Instruction, 
research, or public service not previously included in the 
program of the public institutions 

4. Periodically review all existing programs of iric^truction, 
research, and public service at public institutions and 
advise the appropriate board of control on the educational 
and economic viability of the program 
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5. Estal)llyh minimuni dmiiiij ion ':t:an(lnrcls fou puM fc luHtltui a.s 

Kfitablinh pol icies relative t;o . res of LuiLion/ f cut; , •tun 
coiurldcr these when making bucU^etaiy recoimnendationrj to il\e 
i^overnor and General Assembly 

7. Design, eatablish, and supervioc the operation of an inforuia- 
tion system for all state universities and colleges 

In addition to the p(v.;ei:r; p.ranted through legislation, the Board iias been 
directed through legislation to: 

1. Recommend budget levels and administer state aid to private 
institutions (including health-related institutions) 

2. Monitor affirmative-action progr uns at public institutions 

Also, the Board prepares recommendations regarding funding levels and the 
programs of the Illinois State Scholarship Commission. This is not a statutory 
autnority of the Board, but the recommendations of the Board are requested and 
used by the governor's budget staff and the General Assembly. The Commission 
programs i^.y al $75 to $80 million per year. The Board is also the 1202 Commis- 
sion for vV.e State of Illinois and provides statci-level coordination for REGIS 
collection. 

The higher-education structure in Illinois consists of 13 public university 
campuses, 39 public community-college dirf ricts with 51 campuses, and 103 
private not-for-profit institutions. A total of 682,195 head-count stuuents and 
405,339 FTE students were served by these campu-es in 1977. Sixty- four public 
campuses served 532,798 of the total head-count students. The remaining 149,397 
were enrolled in private : actitutions . Also, some 509 proprietary institutions 
exist as postsecoudary institutions. 

The 13 public universities are grouped under four governing boaras: 



1. Board of Governors 



- Chicago State University 

- "listern Illinois University 

- Governors State University; 

- Northeastern Illinois TTniversity 

- Western Illinois University 

2. Board of Regents 

- Illinois State University 

- Northern Illinois University 

- Sangamon State University 
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i. SouLhcn'a I Llinois Universlt:y 

- Carhoiula ! c (i iu* I tulips Schoo l of McmI I l.iuO 

- KUwartlsvl 1 J.c ( i nc. ludc^M School ci. l)enL:i.l MtMU cI nc) 

h . llnivorsity of TIM no \ :; 

- Chiccigo Circle 

- Modical Center 

- Urbana-Champaiga 

Most matters that come to th- IJoard's attention are ffint i:rviu.\K:i\ and 
recommended by the governing boards. 

With two exceptions, each public community-college district is governed 
by a locally elected board of tr isteus. The colleges are financed through 
local taxes, state and federal s\ipport, and tuition. The lliinoi'j CoimumilLy 
College Board exists to coordinate the public commualty-college sysLcn. As 
uLth the universities, mo^Jt matters that require Board of Higher Edncat Ion 
attention are first reviewed and recommended by the Illinois Community CoJ 1 e^^,e 
Board . 

The private, not-for-profit institutions are each locally controlled. 
Most of the private institutions are members of the Federation of Independent 
Colleges and Universities. When taking action, the Board of Higher Education 
considers the effect of such actions on the private institutions and receives 
advice from an advisory committee for nonpublic institutions. The Board staff 
collects information from private institutions through the Higher Education 
General Information Sur- -y and other survey instruments. 

The proprietary Institutions are each independently controlled. They are 
licensed through various state agencies, such as the Office of Education, the 
Department of Transportation, the Department of Registration and Education, 
and the Department of Aeronautics. During its deliberations, the uoard 
receives advice from its Advisory Committee on Proprietary Institutions. 

The Board of Higher Education has three main staff divisions. The 
Academic and Health Affairs Division is responsible for all academic and 
health-education program review and approval and for special studies related 
to those areas. The Fiscal Affairs Division is responsible for institutional 
budget review, related resource analyses, and for coordination of the data 
systems maintained by the Board. The Governmental Relations Division provides 
liaison with appropriate federal and state agencies-. 

Approach to Information Systems 

Throughout the academic year, staff of the Board of Higher Education (BHE) 
conducts its own or coordinates various fedc al surveys of the Illinois insti- 
tutions. Information from these surveys has provided the basis for the 
majority of the Board's current management-information system. A number of 
these surveys have been computerized ro ^reduce the output reports. Others 
are compiled by hand. 
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'Iho. romiMil (M i/.iul uuiuaj>jmeuL- Infonn.-i i ion system Is support:cnl I)y porL.lou?; 
ol l:(ulo.ra1 UVXWM and HKOC survoyf;, by a npoclal plannlnj* sysuom for 

I.cloiil. I Cy Lnj!, I uiiL 1 1 uf.ional pl/ms and !iti(b,v t roqu 1 rc^iiuMU:!} known as t:Iie Ucsourct; 
Ailocadon and ManaKtMm.nit: Program (RAMP), and by a soriofi ol: lUIK anrvoys and 
rcr liar :;(:udl(?s, includinj^ unit -cost: and i aciilty-load stndios for the pnbi ir 
universities and statewide snrveys of available space and stndent finanrlai 
aid. 

2 

The majcr ir- veys conducted -^re as follows: 

Ulp,he Education General Information Survey (IIKGIS)^^" 

K.' Comt'^lancc Report of Institutions of Higher Education under 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and Title IX of 
the Education Amendments of 1972-Student Enrollment Survey* 

o Higher Education Staff Inforai ^;lou (J'lEO-G) Report on 
Public/Private Institutions and Campuses^^ 

c Fall Enrollment Survey of Public and Private Colleges and 
Universities^^* 

© Undergraduate Applications to Public Universiuies* 

o Student Financial Aid Survey of Public and Private 
Col] ges and Universities* 

a Resource Allocation and Management Program for Public 
Universities* 

o Resource Allocation and Management Program for Community 
C(. ' leges* 

o Unit Cost Study for Public Universities* 

o Full-Tiir,e Equivalent Faculty Load Study for Public 
Universities* 

o Statewide Space Survey- 

0 Surve> of Student Costs 

The Resource Allocation and Management Program (RAMP) for universities 
is a key to the functioning of the Board. I'nis program identifies the scope 
and mission of an inst"^ ^-ution, its long-range technical plan for achieving 
that scope and missioi . and the operating and capital budget requirements 
basic to the technical plan. 



2- All asterisk indicates that ome computerization has been ac ^o.iiOxi .^ed • 
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The Honi'd Mai) h.uj cotnp 1 c f.i'ci (!<■ 1 opiiuMM i)i an aradc'iiii (!-pr<»);i"ain liivriuory 
syMdi'in aihl in wt'ikln on a r'cdc f I ii L l:ii>n t)l I Sl:al< v I Space' .Siiivcy io 
acromiiKxla t I* i'ihmmU uallonal clian^'.oM In upaiu' c 1 ajiM I .' ! r i ( J.oii . 

While couB i derahl (' work hceu done J u Muppurt of liulivi(hial Ml'jdin;. 

Lho i>robUnn of Lii t r j i: 1 nj; (lie data j',at:licred in eaeli iitudy into a lof>I cal data 
hiiiir lian not: yi'l. been 9olv<jd. (^oancquciiLly , the curront. I nfoi mat Ion nyjjt.cin 
dnos not renpoiul as well as denirod to one-time reqnentn that require intc^r- 
related ihita Crom two oi- more Hurvcyn . One rca;ion l:or the diffieuity is 
minor definitional f ncon.sir; tonci(!j; amonjf the data Mucnts in ho severai 
^^urvl•y^: . Aiso, the sheer magnitude oi" defininj^ \.\ reiationsh ^ amonj^, th(* 
(K'lta eioiiiciii!; represents a probieni. And in some ease: the thi are not sul- 
ficientiy liisuggrep^ated to support sound analytical si. idles. 

So while the current information system is adequate for the study of in- 
dividual issues, the system docs not ^^-^t provide the Board jitaff v/ith the data 
tools necessary to completely lin ill olther Its analytic or infonnation- 
\ c m I n a t i o n roles. 



The Board staff be^^an the task of developing an integrated MIS in 1973. 
The following objectives were established for the effort: 

o Provide a consistent and simple reporting framework for 
Illinois institutions 



o Provide the information necessary for the Board to fulfill 
its statutory and legislated re; lonsi bill ties 

© Provido the data base necessary for responding to special 
requests for information regardinp Illinois higher education 

o Provide the data base and computer software necessary for the 
i performance of sound analytic studies on the issues facing 

Illinois higher education 

The Board staff also made clear its intentions regarding the data-collection 
part of the effort. It is to be a requirement of the completed system that: 

o Only the data most pertinent to the BHE set of 'Responsibilities 
be included 

® Data be gathered from existing sources wherever possible 

0 Institutional data be collected according to a dictionary 
of standard procedures and data definitions 

i 

I o Data be reported according to a standard reporting 

cycle, with the use of preliminary estimates whenever the 
Board's needs cannot wait for the regular reporting date 
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The IJoarcl c^cpccls th<^ romp 1 ft.<Ml M I ' lU'whicr :\ SiTi.-. 
Mini 1 .11 to t hr 1 I \\\\: ^ 

\' I \]i\i\c. i a t 

o (lompar i.iionii of (••([UcMLecl, ro.(U-)imncnul(*(l , 1muI}»(M <mI , .ind 
actiKil rc'vouucn r.iul cxpeucll LufcM 

Q Kxpciul i tiirc:5 by funcCion and objoct; c I asr. I I Um t i oii'^^^ 
o Pi-oK,r.iin and dLjnvlplrn(^ unit: roi\tt\-^"^' 

A ( '. a d ( • n iL(!^ V r o }^i"iHni » . 

o Program inventory** 

o Manpower requirements by proj^rnm 

o Pul)l f.c-Mcrvlco activities inventory 

C3 l'a\rn I IniLM) i by [)i'ns\\ :m'^''< 

P r ^ r e cu i c on i: c m " c i Uy p r:o j \ i am '''^ 

iU udents 

tliiLolluient analyses** 
o Characteristics** 
o Qnalifications 
« Financial-aid distributions** 
w Transfer and follow-up studies** 

FacTilty 

o Characteristics 

o Age and tenure distributions** 

o Salary distributions** 

o Effort reports** 

Administ-Va tion 

o Distribution by function** 
e Salary distribution** 
o Characteristics 

T F acilitie s 

(0 Building inventory 
o Condition inventory 
G Space-use inventory 
o Space utilization 



3. Asterisks indicate that data are available from the computerized 
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Institutional 



o Tuition and fees 
o Classification** 
o Chariicterlstics 
o Supporting services 

Regular staff analysis efforts such as the Unit Cost Study, Faculcy Load 
Study, Statewide Space Survey, Operating c^nd Capital Budget Recommendations, 
and Student Financial Aid Survey are served by the system. 

The Systems Research Group developed the initial conceptual design for 
the system. The operating design wcJrk and programming were done by a different 
firm on 'a contract basis. The design is flexible and the staff priority is on 
devGloDing additional applications of the system to the staff analytical agenda. 
Development of additional applications will be done m-tiouse. 

In the meantime, RAMP is providing most of the regular data collection in 
support of BHE analytical activities. RAMP is a vehicle for communicating 
university planning and budget decisions to the Board of Higher Education and 
is structured to answer four basic questions: 

1. What. does a ^university plan to accomplish over the next 
several years? 

2. How does the university plan to accomplish its goals and 
ol) j ectives? 

3. What will it cost in terms of resource requirements? 

4. How does the university propose to obtain the required 
resources ? 

RAMP includes a statemenu of university goals and objectives (Mission 
and Scope), a description of how the goals and objectives are to be accomplished 
over time, including a description of the i-^itution's program-review process 
and program results (Technical Plan), and an estimate of how much it will cost 
and from where the resources are projected to come (Resource Requirements Plan). 
RAMP also provides the framework with which institutions can communicate what 
they plan to do and how much it will cost. 

A major component of the framework is the functional classification system, 
based on the NCHEMS Program Clas sification Structure, which cuts across insti 
tutional organizational lines but allows universities to reflect their unique 
activities and characteristics. RAMP enables an analyst to observe how a 
university distributes its resources among the three primary functions and 
t/^-fSi^te how this distribution relates to institutional mission and scope. 

Based on information provided in RAMP, the Board staff can better assess 
higher-education needs and programs on a statewide basis. Through a continu- 
ous communications process, the Board of Higher Education can address institu- 
tional needs, and institutions can respond to statewide concerns and policies 
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.« Pxnroasad bv rhe Board. IIAMP was not intended as a suate.ncnt oil a fixed 

in both directions. 

The Board o£ Higher Education ^^l^-^^^^^J^J; iLTlTlToT. 
tine role, institutional comparisons and analyses niUoC oe 

and'routi^e basis. Interinstitutional .-^-^^^-.^^^rt ^itionrfd^ntifj 
ning. progran^ing, and budgeting ^-^f""^, ^'f^c ional classification 

what they plan to accomplish over time ,3 what inputs 

system, the focus is on the purposes of an institution, 
are required to accomplish these purposes. 

RAMP serves as information base for a number of specific Board of 
Higher Education functions. 

1 Data an d Information Gathering . The Board of High.;r 
Education currently gathers and compiles data and 
information for Illinois higher education. These are 
published for external users in the fonr. of a data book. 

2 Pla nning . The Board of Higher Education is charged 
with responsibility to do statewide short-term and 
long-term master planning. Through RAMP, the Board s 
master-planning activities can be linked directly to 
institutional and system plans. RAMl^ is also a 
mechanism for updating the statewide master plan. 

3 Pvnpr .m Review and Approval . Much of the information 
provided in RAMP assists the Board staff in conducting 
its program review and approval functions. Enrollment 
data and degrees produced by degree programs are a part 
of the basis for review of degree programs. 

4 Ann ual Budgeting . RAMP was established as a mechanism 
for requesting operating and capital funding support. 
In RAMP, institutions relate annual budget requests to 
institutional programs and plans. Under this approach 
to budgeting, it is possible to view the long-term 

■ impacts of a budget decision. 

Data Set 

During the developmental and testing stage of the State-Level Information 
Base P^oiect each pilot-test state was asked to indicate^ the specific data 
^^ri.s inf^ormation system Each state did 

(Technical Report 85) of the btate bevei included in its information 

alcin identified other major types of data that were inciuueu 
^ystei at that time but were not included in the preliminary version of the 
State-Level Information Base project's proposed data. 
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The pLojecL's final data framework, contained in flu- document; (Mititiod 

I'os t!r-econdn a::j^ ucation Infonnntion Sy atcms at tlio Str.te_Leviyj _Sclect.l.on cj^ 

T)aT;i j;o_jUldrG5S Planning Is sncs, is not the ::jame aa tlie preliminary data act. 
'Ihe^flnal framework was desi^.nc'd to be more flexible and adaptable than that 
contained in Technical Report 85. Also, eacli atate lias made minor chanfies in 
its data set since May 1978. Still, the earlier comparison tables provide a 
reasonable current indication of liow each pilot-test state's data set compare: 
to the guidance offered by the State-Level Information Base project. Table 8 
is the comparison table for the Illinois Board of Higher Education. 

Agenda 



Planning 

The Board's planning responsibilities are central to the statutory author- 
ity for its existence. The original statute requires the Board to "prepare a 
Master Plan 'or the development, expansion, integration, coordination, and 
efficient utilization of the facilLties, curricula, and standards of higher 
education for the public institutions of higher education in the areas of 
teaching, research, and public service." 

A 1965 amendment to the statute charges the Board to "conduct a compre- 
hensive study to determine the need and requirements ... for additional 
higher education programs in the health professions. ..." A 1967 amendment 
to the statute requires the Board to consider private colleges and universities 
in the formulation of a Master Plan, and "other educational groups, instrumen- 
talities, and institutions, and . • • specialized areas of education, as they 
relate to the overall policies and problems of higher education. The law 
also requires the Board to "engage in a continuing study, an analysis and 
evaluation of the Master Plan so developed" for the purpose of determining 
any needed modifications or amendments to the plan. 

To fulfill these responsibilities, the Board adopted three phases of a 
Master Plan between 1964 and 1971 and a plan for the development of health 
professions and education programs. Master Plan Phase I, adopted by the Board 
in July 196A, contained 48 recommendations and resulted in implementation of a 
statewide system of public community colleges, established by law in 1965. 
The major thrust of Master Plan Phase II, adopted by the Board in Decem.ber 1966, 
was the establishment of two new public universities to provide upper-level 
undergraduate instruction and first-year graduate instruction; revision of the 
governance structure for public universities to include the regency system; 
and development of a monetary-award prov.ram for students based on financial 
need and the general expansion of the programs of the Illinois State Scholar- 
ship Coiranission. 

The Board adopted the report. Education in the Health Fields for State of 
Ill inois , in 1968. This plan was the basis for expansion of education programs 
in medicine, dentistry nursing, and other health professions. It resulted in 
the establishment of several new professional schools and the ei actment of the 
Health Services Education Grants Act, providing financial support for private 
colleges and universities and clinical facilities for the education of students 
for the health professions. 
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The stated purposes of Master Plan Phase III, adopted by the Board in May 
1971, were to define the mission and scope of public universities regarding 
development of graduate programs, a "collegiate common market" to promote 
cooperation among institutions and the development of new methods of delivering 
educational services, undergraduate and graduate enrollment planning maximums 
for public universities, cooperative expansion of computer services, expansion 
of continuing education and community service programs, a moratorium on Ph.D. 
programs until 1972, limited development of Doctor of Arts degree programs, a 
tisk force on teacher education, and the establishment or expansion of specific 
programs. Phase III also recommended state financial support for Private 
colleges and universities. The Illinois Financial Assistance Act for Nonpublic 
Institutions of Higher Learning, first funded in fiscal year 1972, provides 
grants to private institutions on the baais of the enrollment of Illinois 
residents . 

The first three phases of the Illinois Master Plan for postsecondary 
education were efforts to plan and coordinate significant enrollment growth. 
Beginning with Master Plan Phase III, however, the Board staff anticipated an 
enrollment pealc'jdn the early 1980s, followed by decreases through 1990 to ^ 
enrollment levels that would approximate those existing in 1975. The emphasis 
on cooperative education and nontraditional delivery systems was an f tempt to 
respond to this enrollment bulge. This enrollment trend is still valid through 
1990 and recent staff analysis is concentrating more on the expected distribu- 
tion 'of students by program category and institutional sector than on growth 
concerns . 

The Board of Higher Education formally announced its intention to develop 
a revised Master Plan at its November 6, 1973, meeting. In a report adopted in 
July 1974, the Board of Higher Education indicated that the groups to study 
the Master Plan topics would include standing advisory committees to the Board, 
special study groups, system and institutional representatives, the Board staff, 
and personnel from other local and state agencies. The individual study reports 
were the foundation for the Master Plan document and serve as reference docu- 
ments for additional details. 

The procedural plan adopted by the Board called for three statewide 
conferences in September 1974, to allow citizen participation in initial phases 
of Master Plan study in all areas. A report of the testimony was compiled and 
presented to the Board in November 1974 and given general, public distribution. 

Thp Ma ster Plan for Postsecondary Education in Illi nois is primarily 
statement of policy recommendations , . displaying ' little statistical data. The 
format of the planning document is misleading in that regard, however, since 
the staff analysis involved in developing several of the recommendations was 
data-intensive. The study of financing for nonpublic higher education is an 
example. The analysis in support of Board recommendations on tuition is 
another. 

The data available to the staff through RAMP, the cost study, and the 
faculty-load study provide most of the data needed to support the planning 
study. 
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Budgeting . 

In the Master Plan adopted by the Board of Higher Education in February 
1976 a continuous planning and evaluation process was established to sustain 
pa2t'accLpllshn.ents,. to complete the development of recently established pro- 
Lams and to respond to changing public needs. The three major components of 
Sat process are! U) the Master Plan itself, whx.. established the general 
p'oUcy and rogram directions for postsecondary education; b a -ntxnuing 
series of special analytical studies to update and augment the ^^^^" J^^^'^^f 
(c) the annual development of institutional program and fiscal plans using the 
Board's Resource Allocation and Managem: .t Program (RAIIT) as a planning fxameworlc. 

Consistent with the Master Plan's commitment to improve quality and 
increase effectiveness, the Board undertook six special anal.- • al studies 
during 1976-77. These studies concern education professions, . -orary resources, 
graduate education, part-time students, research, and special assistance pro- 
grams The resulting reports and recommendations were used to augment and 
update the Master Plan and to guide the Board's budgetary and prograinmatic 
^eco^endations for FY77-78 and 78-79. All sectors of postsecondary education 
are affected by these studies aud are participating in them. 

RAMP is the vehicle through which public institutions submit of ficial 
requests for appropriations to the Board. Each institution's RAMP contains 
three major elemenL: a statement of program directions based upon the Master 
Till, a 'technical academic plan that outlines a strategy for achieving specific 
inct-itutional obiectives for both new and existing programs, and a detailed 
S^ent^^f the^apital and operating funds "^—d to meet thos 0,3 ,,.es 
for the budget year and projected needs for the succeeding four years. In 
fd5it5on to tL three major elements of RAMP, public universities submit docu- 
mentary infomation requesting support for new or expanded programs. Special 
analytical studies are also submitted ■ appropriations are requested for any 
andiyuii-ti-L oi.uuj.co funds for new and expanded 

unmet needs of ongoing programs. The aest to. tunds lor _.„.^^„ 
nroerams is submitted in July and includes a detailed summary of existing 
'resources that will be used L support the program, the new resources required, 
and the benefits to be obtained from the new effort in terms of degrees earned, 
service provided, or research performed. 

The governing board of each community-college district submits its RAMP 
to the inmois Co™ity College Board for its use in preparing the budget^ 
request submitted to the Illinois Board of Higher Education. Public universi- 
ties submit RAMP first to their governing board for review -^/X?! ucation 
then to the Board of Higher Education. The Illinois Board of Higher Education 
staff analysis of these RAMP submissions is used as the Board of Higher Educa 
tion maLs its budgetary recbmmendation. to the governor - and General Assembly 
in January. 

The approach to planning and budgeting used by the Board tends to high- 
light the impact various fiscal decisions will have on new or expanded programs, 
pr?ce Zl saLry increases, and adjustments to correct deficiencies, increase 
productivity, or reallocate resources. There have been periods when new higher- 
education programs were generously supported, and inflationary cost increases 

. ^ 
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were fully offset, but in recent budgetary years, unmet needs have become 
painfully visible. The Master Plan attempts to maintain a realistic and 
prudent view of the prospects for growth in Illinois higher education and an 
equal concern for the quality of existing programs and unmet public needs. 

The Cost Study for Illinois public universities, in use since fiscal 
year 1964-65, was an outgrowth of Phase I of the Master Plan. In creating 
the Master Plan, the Board of Higher Education began to develop consistent 
procedures for the collection of financial information from the public univer- 
sities. The Board of Higher Education then authorized the formation of the 
Budget Formula Committee; that Committee comprised university and Board staff 
members . 

The Budget Formula Committee developed the detailed procedures for the 
first public-university Cost Study. The Cost Study procedures were tested in 
a pilot run on fiscal year 1964-65 financial data. Based on the pilot test, 
a number of minor adjustments to the procedures were made and the first offi- 
cial Cost Study report was completed based on fiscal year 1965-66 financial 
data. The Cost Study has been completed each year since fiscal year 1965-66 
based on the basic procedures developed by the work of the Budget Formula 
Committee. 

The basic objectives of the Cost Study at that time v/ere: 

e To evaluate and refine the bar^is for funding operational 
costs of higher education 

e To provide a basis for improving internal management 
decisionmaking in planning and evaluating alternatives 
and their resource requirements 

d To provide guidelines for evaluating resource requirements 
for initiation of new programs 

These objectives have remained essentially the same, although variations 
have evolved since these objectives were first drawn. For example, the Cost 
Study was initiated for the primary purpose of supporting a budget formula 
for operations and grants expenditures of public universities. While the 
Cost Study data are still used in the analysis of budget requests and the 
development of Operation and Grants budget recommendations, a budget formula 
is not used. Cost Study information is still used for analysis of resource 
requirements related to new program requests. Since it was initiated, 
possibly the most extensive use of Cost Study information has been made by the 
universities in internal management. 

In January 1975, the Board staff organized a Cost Study Technical Committee 
to review the current Cost Study procedures and to develop new procedures for 
degree-program costs. The revised Cost Study Manual that resulted from that 
effort reflects the following major procedural changes: 
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1. The schedule for submitting Cost Stx'.dy information was 
accelerated. _ 

2. The Cost Study was based on estimated expenditure data, 
rather than audited expenditure data. 

3. Included were both on- and off-campus instructional 
activities and expenditures. 

4 The Cost Study structure was revised to conform with 
the RAMP structure for financial planning and budgeting. 

5 The Cost Study was expanded to include degree-program 
costs using the REGIS four-digit discipline code 
structure. Using this, degree-program costs became part 
of a discipline-code structure. In addition, was 
possible to estimate costs of producing instructional 
courses by degree major. 

6 The procedures for the Faculty Load Study were incorpo- 
rated. A fall-term faculty-workload study h. been 

conducted each year since 1967. 6^""^"^ ^J" ^ ^^J^"^^' 
the procedure was modified to reflect a f^"-y^^^ 
concept. The result is more of an annual work^^oad 
measure than was possible under the earlier methodology. 

There were two purposes for the changes. First, the ^"-^^^f.Jf^f f/' 
access to mrre\urrent Cost Study data to make ^g ee^pro ram 

~ire;Tor:if^f:^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

requests- 

the organisational str„ctu... of -nl-rsltles ^^^l^"'- 
tles carry on activities that contr bute to ™°v"„^^^, ^ public 

-praary university functions » -'^-^Srcos^ to t^ese three 

service. The purpose oi tne i.ost atuay xt. o 
primary functions for each public university. 

All .tate-anpropriated funds 'for university operations and grants (with 
a .ew'eic:pfi:n:rrr: allpted to the three « — C Tni^ 

The cost Study is based on an examination of student and faculty act^^^^ 
ties as they relate to the three primary functions of instruction, 
research, and public service. 

The< Faculty Ac'tlvlty Analysis (FAA) Is used ^"^^f^^^^^J/^f ^J^^r^iS'/ 
proportion to that employee's assignment to each activity. 
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After salaries have been assigned, supper t costs are applied to the three 
primar; functions. Departmental Overheads, School and College Overheads. 
Sus or Sniiersity Overhead.., and System-Level Overheads are app ie res- 
pectively, within each depar. tnent , school or college, campus or university, 
and over'^he entire system vhen appropriate. In ---i^--' ^PP^/^^^^^ f,, 
serve only one of the primary functions. In these cases, support costs 

are applied only to the priniary functions that they serve. Those support 
costs that cannot be applied to specific primary function or functions are 
prorated among all three primary functions. 

The discipline unit^:osts of Instructional Activities are calculated by 
dividing the costs associ.. ..e^. with providing instruction xn -ch of the two- 
dl£,lf HEGIS discipline c.L.gories by the number of student- creuit hours pro 
d.'ced in each discipline,, by level of instr'icf.ion . 

Unit costs by progrr.r. ..ajor are calculr.ted by dividing the costs associated 
with producing all the'couvses taken by students in each degree program by the 
number of credit hours pro luced in each degree program. 

Functional Classificati on Sys tem 

The 
Resource 
Figure 8 p 
components used. 

Faculty Load Study 

Each fall term a Faculty Lc J Study is produced from the data collected 
through the FM and cost-studv p ocedures for that term. The Faculty Load 

^u rw^5ch^r:ilels the unit cost study at ^he department.! e^-l xsp ays 
the number of student-credit hours generated per faculty staff year and accu 
mulates the FTE assignments by the component parts of the instructional effort 
Tdi?ect instruction, indir..ct instruction, department research, departmental 
fdministiation" I^ the Faculty Load Study, only the ^-^^-^f^^^ , "^re 
istrative assignments within an academic department or unxt are ^^^^^^f ' 
portions of departmental faculty and administrative a.:slgnments not part of 
?he instructional function withia .n academic department are captured as a 

separate total for the department. 

Credit hours generated per FTE laculty mP.mber are accumulated by class 
level and two-digit HEGIS discipline. Two le.els of detail are shown (credxt 
Zrs let direct'instructional FTE is th. sum of direct i-^-^^^^^' ^^^^^^ 
instruction, departmental research, and departmental administration). 

FTE faculty assignments are distributed using the following procedure: 

1. FTE faculty assignments are first distributed to the 
primary functions 
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Figure 8 

Outline of Che Illinois Board of Higher Ekiucation Cost Study 
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2. FTE faculty having instructional assignments are i». 
distributed to the component parts of direct 

instruction, indirect instruction, and departmental 
research based on the assignments in the faculty- 
activity analysis 

3. The portion of ?TE faculty for direct instruction is 
distributed to ;ourses based on the credit value of 
the courses 

A.' FTE faculty for each course is distributed to student 
level based cn the level of student enrollment in each 
course 

3. The portion of FTE facul;:y for indirect instruction and 
departmental research is distributed to student level 
based on the closest possible distribution of FTE for 
direct instruction 

6. FTE faculty having departmental administration assign- 
nients are distributed to the primary functions in 

^proportion to the total departmental faculty assignments 
to those functions 

7. The portion of the departmental administration FTE assigned 
to the instructional function is distributed to student 
level, based on the distribution of total faculty FTE to 
level within the department 

Student-credit hours and FTE assignments by student level are accumulated 
within the appropriate REGIS discipline. Student-credit hours by level are 
divided by the total direct instructional FTE and total departmental FTE for 
a given REGIS discipline to yield the student-credit hours per FTE for that 
discipline. 

Data provided by RAMP, the Cost Study, and the Faculty Load Study provide 
the basis for the Board of Higher Education budget-review function, recognizing 
aspects of the program structure and study designs that are unique to Illinois. 

Program Review 

Review of Existing Programs. The Board of Higher Education has a respon- 
sibility to ". . . review periodically all existing programs of instruction, 
research and public service at the state universities. ..." The purpose of 
program review from a state-level perspective is to answer the following key 
questions: 

• Which current programs and services need to be improved 
-and how can improvement be accomplished? 
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e Which current programs and services are no longer 
required at current levels, and how will they be 
phased down or eliminated? 

• Which programs are required that are not being 
provided currently? 

The questions are equally applicable to both primary and support programs of 
the university. All have a direct link to BHE responsibilities for new program 
approvals and annual budget recommendations regarding funding of new or ex- 
panded program requests. 

Institutions also address the three questions cited above and carry out 
reviews to support numerous internal planning, resource allocation, and 
pr! ^ram-improvement decisions, and to respond to accreditation requirements. 
? " responsibility for initiation of reviews, for carrying ^^^^ 
process and for the development of reconnnendations .s a result of reviews l.es 
with the institution. The central role of the institucion xs based on the 
concept that self-study, peer review and evaluation, and consequent recommen- 
dations must address institutional needs. The ongoing process of program 
revieScarried out by the institution should provide the information necessary 
to support the BHE responsibilities relative to program revxew. 

Review of Academic Programs . RAMP asks each institution to describe the 
process used to periodically review existing instruction, research, and public 
service programs! the schedule for conducting reviews in future years, and the 
results of selected reviews conducted during the past year. 

As the need arises, BHE identifies programs that should be reviewed by 
11 ^notJtutJons in a given year to provide a total statewide planning per- 
: d: BHE idfntiffer^hLe programs on the basis of statewide conditions 
^tL^R such as iob-market demands . in a particular programmatic area, 
It^iSf ;rriem:%ift can be addressed through new oj^-pan.ed -educational 
programs or enrollment shifts, and cost study results. that indicate a need 
to Lalyze a particular program or group of programs on a statewide basis. 
Such programs are identified in advance. 

Institutional and governing-board needs dictate the remainder of the 
teview schedule.. Accreditation schedules and indicators -^^^ as enrollment 

shifts, new staffing requirements, and the desire ^° ^^f^^^^^.^^f f J^^^^^^ 
nroeram direction, generate institutional revxews. Institutions schedule 
pro'gra: reviews s^ results can support major changes to f ^^^i-^Xfe^n 
directions spelled out in RAMP. Institutions are advised to schedule all_ 
p'ograls that are the responsibility of a given academic unit for revxew in 
the same year, to minimize workloads and data-analysis problems. 

In general, all program majors by level should be ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^y 
vears however, institutions may identify exceptions in cases where long-term 
stabliltrror example, justifies a review cycle of greater th^n five years. 
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Follow-up plans and actions that result from program reviews cond'icted 
during the past year are developed against a backdrop of important historical' 
descriptions and future projections. A list of follow-up plans and actions 
to be taken as a result (^^11 program reviews conducted during the past year 
is requested. The plans aW7ctions are then linked (by reference) to any 
major programmatic changes describee! in the RAMP Planning Statements that are 
responsive to^the results of the program review. Historical and projected 
resource requirements are submitted for feach program reviewed during the past 



year. 



BHE staff requests no additional information beyond that outlined in the 
two paragraphs above, except for programs identified in advance for review in 
greater depth at the state level. 

^ A typical request for information to support an in-depth, state-level 
review of an identified program includes: 

o Student/clientele demand for Uhe p [^ram 

o Manpower demands addressed by the program 

c 

0 Resources required by the program 

o Assessments of how the program meets the needs of 
its students/clientele 

o The contribution and potential of the program 

relative to new knowledge, application of knowledge, 
and service 

© The strength and long-term potential of the program 

Review of Nonacademic Programs . Due '-o the unique characteristics of most 
support programs at each university campus, t ,ere is no prescribed design for 
conducting the nonacademic 'reviews . In many instances, a nonacademic or 
support-area review will be conducted on a statewide basis, and the Board of 
Higher Education staff will work with institutional and governing-board rep- 
resentatives to design the study procedures , information formats, and 
schedules. 

Review of New Programs . The Board of Higher Education has the responsi- 
bility to approve all new units of instruction, research, and public service, 
including the establishment of a college, school, department, division, or 

stitute. In addition, a public university proposing to offer a degree-program 
major at an off-campu6 location must seek Board, of Higher Education approval 
in accordance with BHE definitions and criteria. An proposed new programs 
must have received the approval of the institution's governing board. BHE 
requires the following information for each new program:^ 

4. An asterisk indicates that the information is not applicable for off-campus 
programs . 
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Program identification 



A. Date submitted 

B. Title 

C. ,HEGIS classification code 

D. Location of the program 

Program content and objectives 

A. Statement of the objectives 

B. Full catalog description 

1. Program majors and specializations or options 

2. Course requirements for the degree (include 
credit hours per course) and core curriculum 
for each major or specialization; all nev; 
courses and activities should be identified 

3. Any special decree ret]-; ii ements 

Description of clientele to b.. served by the pro; : 

A Projected program size in terms of enrollments 
credit hours to be ofered, and degrees granted 

B. Significant aspects of the clientele served 

(full-time, part-time, in- ervice) ; significant 
deviations from the clientele mix of the overall 
campus, and characteristics such as special 
academic or vocational experience 

C Estimated proportions of students completing the 
program who will continue to higher levels of 
education or seek employment by relevant job 
categories , 

D. Market demand for career categories to be served 

IV. Relationship to existing programs 

A. Impact of the program on other programs within 
the institution . 

B. Similar programs that exist in Illinois 

C Cooperative arrangements that have been explored 
(clinical affiliations, internship opportunities, 
resource sharing, joint sponsorship) 

V. Program evaluation 

*A Plans for accreditation, if required 
*b'. Recommendations for internal program review and 
the results of accreditation reviews for other 
programs 'in the same academic unit 
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*C. Performance and effectiveness measures to be 

used in the review and evaluation of this program 



■ .J 



VI. Resource requirements 

*A. Principal faculty to be used in the program 

B. For off -campus program only, residential versus 
nonresidential faculty; regular assignment versus 
overload; full-time versus part-time 

C. New facilities, equipment, library resources, 
support services, and so forth, necessary to 
initiate and sustain the jJrogram 

Student Financial Aid 

The Illinois State Scholarship Commission serves as the state student- 
assistance agency. Illinois participates .in the federal/state student-incen- 
tive grant program and has a state guaranteed-loan program under the federally 
insured loan program. The staff of BHE has been projecting student-financial- 
aid requirements using a manually calculated planning model. As financial-aid 
considerations become more important among the resource analysis activities or 
the staff, the more deliberate collection of student-financial-aid data and 
the development of a more sophisticated model will probably be necessary. 

Developmental Schedule and Resources 

As mentioned elsewhere in the project documents, precise cost guidelines 
for estimating the time and resource requirements for an inf ormation-system- 
dovelopment effort have not been feasible to develop. Instead, the project 
and pilot-test-state staff have developed as complete a picture as possible 
of the time and resource environment within which each agency has been working. 

Table 9 describes the developmental history in Illinois; table 10 describes 
the identifiable costs associated with the effort. In using this information 
as a guide to estimate the schedule and budget for another state, the user must 
carefully consider the extensive use of data in the analytical approaches 
taken by the Board of Higher Education staff. Users also should remember ^ that 
the emphasis during the pilot test in Illinois was on organizing existing data- 
collection efforts into an integrated, computerized management-information 
system. The costs incurred by institutions and system level offices are not 
included. 

Conclusion 

The Board of Higher Education staff has developed an approach close to 
the concept of "management by exception" ii carrying out its statutory respon- 
sibilities. Key to the approach is RAMP, vnich collects information on certain 
activities (mission and scope, existing program reviews, and new program 
requests every year) while providing an annual vehicle for the Board of Higher 
Education to request more detailed review in academic and nonacademic Ireas 
that appear to need state-level attention. 
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laoie V 

Chronological Sunnary of Major Activities Related to the 
State-Level Infoimation System in Illinois 

1961 Illinois Board of Higher Education (BHE) was established by statute. 

1964 BHE began an institutional unit-cost study. 

In July, the Board adopted Phase I of the Master Plan, containing 48 reconniendations. 

1965 A statewide system of public community. colleges was established by law. 

Amendment to the original statute established BHE and instructed the Board to conduct a 
comprehensive study to determine the need and requirements for additional higher-education 
programs in the health professions. • 

1966 With the advent of HEGIS, BHE became state coordinator for all instructional reporting. 
In December, '.he Board adopted Phase II of the Master Plan. 

1%7 tecnd.ent to the orlglr.al statute, that established BHE now requires the Board to consider 
private colleges and universities In th. forpulatlor, of a Master Clan, and otlu.r 
cducati- :il groups, instrumentalities, and institutions and .p.cialK'cd area, ol 
educatior, as they relate to the. overall policies and probU ns of higher education. 

1968 BHE began institutional faculty-workload study. 

1971 In May, the Board adopted Phase III of the Master Plan. 

1973 BHE began discussing development of a revised Master Plan. 

First Resource Allocation and Management Program (RAMP) document was developed and 
distributed to-institutions for preparation of FY 1974-75 budget. 

1974 BHE approved a list of topics to be studied in Master Plan revision process and adopted 
a procedural plan. 

BHE acquired a hard-copy terminal for storing and analyzing special financial data on 
Illinois institutions in conjunction with the national n,.del for financing postsecondary 
education. 

1975 Illinois became a pilot-test state in the State-Level Information Base project. 
. In October 1975, BHE began developing the conceptual design of an MIS. 

1976 BHE began developing and implementing its MIS. ^listorlpl daf, tUes were converted. 

1977 BfiE began institutional program-cost study 

1978 ' Card reader/printer a. -,-.ired and also an RJE terminal for batch processing. 
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Table 10 



Cost of the State-Lev^l Informtion System in Illinois 
1975-76 through 1978-79 



Illinois Board of Higher Education (BHE) 



Fiscal Year 



Activity 



Total Costs 



1975-^76 



1976-77 



1977-78 



1978-79 



In October 1975, BHE began to develop the conceptual design of an HIS. 
Routine costs related to data processing continued at normal level. 
Development Costs (a) 

Personne 1 (includes 1 programmer and 1 data entry clerk) (b) 
Computer Services (c) 
Other (d) 

Total 

Development of the new HIS began. Historical files were converted. 
Development Costs 

Personnel^(includes 1 data-base administrator, 2 programmers,' and 

1 data entry clerk) 
Computer Services 

. Other 

Total 

Development and^Installation of the HIS continued. First data 
collection' under the new HIS began (including submission of machine 
readable data by institutions when available). 
Development Costs 

Personnel (includes 1 data-base administrator, 2 programmers, 

and 2 data entry clerks) 
Computer Services 
Other 

Total 

Development stage of the HIS has ended, and regular maintenan. and 
projection begins. 
Development Costs 

Personnel (includes 1 data-base administrator, 2 programmers, and 

2 data entr y clerks) 
Coniputer Services 
Other 

Total 



0 

51 ,000 
14,000 
6,500^ 



$110,000 

77,000 
20,000 
32,400 



90,000 

85,000 
26,400 
32,400 



0 

85,000 
26,400 
32,400 



71,500 



$239,400 



$233,800 



$143,800 



6/1/78 

(a) Developmental costs include contracts with external consultants and other internal activities such as file and 
program conversions, revised data-collection manuals and procedures. 

(b) Personnel c.sts include salaries and benefits for staff indicated. 

(c) Computer Services include direct costs for use of computer facilities (including disc-storage) at the State pf 
Illinois Hanagement Information Division, which has six large computers (four 370/l68s and two 370/158s and 29 
megabites of storage. (BHE accesses the computer facilities via an RJE terminal by using EASYTRIEVE and COBOL. 
RAHP data are organized under an IHS structure.) ' j i 

(d) Other includes BHE costs for its CRT, RJE terminal, supplies, telecommunications, training, and travel. 



The Cost Study and Faculty Load Study provide objective data to support 
the Board of Higher Education staff analysis of costs and productivity o 

Ki?ryn«?itution8 and to provide the basis for development of the Board of 
Sigier ESucatioi-rb^Sget reconnnendations to the governor and the Legislature. 

RAMP provides a predictable, annual planning and P^°g^^"^-f '^g^^T^J^',^^ 
routi^^or satisfying the information "^^^J----,-/-^^,^, st n Fa uUy 
Srsfudir fati^S ^^^l^ :-o;t fiSrifa^t^^cLnges fro. year 



to year. 



The completion of the planned MIS will link all three f ^^^^^ 

together with selected external data and will provide each BHE staff member 
with access to what now appear to be scattered data sources. 

ThP data in the Cost Study and the Faculty Load Study are consistent with 
the p^^lect's iata framework with some minor exceptions. Part of t^e plan for 
finalizing the MIS calls for a review of all other data requirements for con 
sistency with the project's data reference document. 
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V. 



KENTUCKY COUNCIL ON HIGHER EDUCATION 



Background and Functions 



Kentucky's Council on Higher Education (CHE) was established 
n ^ ^ iq-^A%r.H 1972 it served Tnainly to coordinate teacher-education curric 
uirSonrth/tic^Ir; collfgL and as^a for^ for institutional presid n 
discuss issues in higher education. In 1963. the ^"""f 

enrollments and degrees-conferred information for publication, later becoming 
the HEGIS coordinator in Kentucky. 

The 1972 amendments established the Council's coordinative authority over 
all of public higher education in these major areas: 

o Developing comprehensive plans to meet Kentucky's needs 
for public higher education 

® Considering statewide budget requirements and reviewing 
institutional budget requests 

Q Approving all new degree or certificate programs 

o Establishing tuition and fee levels and policies 

o Approving all capital construction projects whose costs 
exceed $100,000 

A 1977 Executive Order, later confirmed by 1978 legislative amendments to 
the Council's statute, broadened the planning responsibilities and membership 
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of the council to include all of postsacondary education in '^<^ntucky and 
designated it to be the co.ntral source of postsecondary information m 
Kentucky. 

Kentucky state government is characterized by a strong executive faction. 
Though the Council is not a cabinet-level agency, ^Vn/rh^lou "i^s wirk 
as the executive agency in higher education, and much of ^^^f ^'^i^/ J^^^^i^ 
(particularly its responsibilities for planning ^"J^^udgeting) serves to develop 
recommendations to support the governor's policymaking responsibilities. 

The Council serves as the 1202 Commission in Kentucky. The only state- 
level ^LponsiJilities for postsecondary education that are -J^^^ f 
the Council are vocational education and student financial ^^^^f ^^^^ " 
State Board of Education serves as the student-assistance agency, providing 
coordination of fe.-'.eral financial-aids programs, as required. 

Kentucky public colleges and universities are Boverned by ^J^^^^^P^"*^^ 
institutional Lards. The Board of Trustees of the "^J jf"^^ ° J.f ^^fi^^.^^ 
governs the University and the 13-campus system of public ^"^^^^^^^^f 
Lch of the other seven boards governs a single institution ^h^ Jouncil 

Independent Colleges and Universities, one of J^^^^^J^^^^J^^^.^'^^^^i'erand ■ 
associations of independent institutions, provides state-level services and 
rt -esentation for 20 colleges and universities. 

• The staff of CHE is organized into two main divisions: Administration 
and AcaLric if fairs. Each division is ^"ffed with about 25 P-- clonals 
fc,ee figure 9 for an organization chart . The Administration Division is 
::;onsibi: Lr an finLclal analysis and ^^/^f "Pjf..^.^^^^^— "r f 
matlon system. The Kentucky Center for Educational Statistics J^^^ '^^J^^^J 
source of postsecondary-education information called for by the 1977 
order, is one of the subunits of the Administration Division. 

Approach to Information Systems 

in Kentucky, defining the functions of the --^f-^^^^^^f,^^ '"hf 
.he development of an inf^^^^^ system to -^o^g^^^^^drt^rLdy^a^d was 

S 1 fcrea'in'I enSg'ourrhe Council's duties The action Un^^^^^^) 
recent enough to occur in an environment more willing ^° ^^^J™ 
coordination than would have been true even 0 years earlier The need for 

information to support the Council's ^^^P^^^^^^J"^^^ J "^^m^^^^ 

the i972 deliberations, giving momentum to the Council s MIS development 

efforts. 

Initial data-collection efforts occurred as a part of staff Implementation 
of ea h of ihe C^n^U's several mandates. In ^ ='jf /.^f ^ S;!, J^.^:"" 

amatlon reLrc^befale Intl'estSrin partlc- 

emphasis and consistency uu une cxxull. ^ ^„o^cc npp^c; 

TnatiAe as a nilot-test state because of the opportunity to assess data needs 
iasei^upon agency activities and to organize needed data into a single, inte- 
gr^ted^'accesfibL data base. The 1977 Executive Order provided further 
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Figure 9 



Orgaiuzational Chart of the Kentucky Council on 1-ligher lilucation 

As of Fall 1977 
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*t PP ».nirina t-hP collection and maintenance of postsecondary- 

The responsibility for carrying out the ^'^■"f f ^^^^^l; 'J" 'J^H,, 
order rests with the Kentucky Center for Educational Statistics (KCLb) , a unit 

y^Mn tho Council's Division of Administration. The KCES coordinates all 
da a-couLtion effort for the Council, including HEGIS data and all special 
Burvers! nnf handles all external requests for information. Developing data 

^stems' necessary to provide staff access to the MIS ^^/^^ /^J'^'J^^ 

nnalvtical needs is the responsibility of a separate staff unit. Both Lue 
KCES and the data systems sLff unit report to the director of Management 
Information Systems. 

The KCES is responsible for identifying the data elements and definitions 
for the data set, designing collection forms, -^^^tainxag the collection 
schedule, and performing all edit and audit activities. Plans are to back up 
the regular edit procedure with on-site audits, particularly of enrollment 
data. Initial site visits are already underway. 

A Task Force on Information and Data Systems provides i-itutional advice 
to the Office of Management Information Systems, including review of all pro 
nloH data-element additions or deletions and definitional changes. Each 

^^/institution is represented on the Task Force, with the representative 
?;om h™riuy of Kentucky also speaking for ---^^^--^^^^^/Sri^^rsi- 
A representative of the Council of Independent Kentucky Colleges and Unxversi 
ties represents private higher-education concerns. 

A separate advisory group is concerned only with i"^"!^^';^"^/"^/^^^;:. 
r.f th. State-Level Information Base project, and their suggestions and recom 
ot the State Level ^^rorra Task Force on Information and Data Systems for 

mendations are presented to ttie lasK. rorce uu xu u „• ^r, 

technical evaluation. Essentially the Task Force is more concerned with the 
technical aspects of the data systems. 

The three major sources of data for the MIS > are the REGIS surveys. Council 
surveys! and program and discipline cost data collected through an -nual lEP- 
basld cost study completed by Kentucky private and public colleges ^nd univer 
sities Beginning with 1975-76 data, HEGIS data are being computerized only 
as nec^ssar?, due to other prior.ities on the time of the d^ata systems staff. 

Figure 10 lists the Council surveys. The data will be organized into 
hierarchically organized segments. IMS is the data-base management system 
^nftrnef on L IBM 370/16 MARK IV is used extensively to process ad hoc 
Jequestf and Vejlanned batch reports and for loading edited data into he 
data base. cSbOL is used to edit the data and to produce reports m cases 
where MARK IV is not feasible. 

The entire project data set is incorporated in the CHE/KCES data-base 
design • Not all'da^rin the design are being collected or incorporated into 
rZllta base initially. While most of the surveys are automated, many are 
^:red as individual f'iles for the time being. As uses require the data 
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Surveys Concluclzed l)y 
'Ihe Kentucky Couucii on liiglier lilucaLion 
As of Fail 1977 



Survoy Identifier ;^ , Survey Name 

KCflE-A Head-count Enrollment 

KCIlL-01 and Credit Hours by Student Level (On and Off-Campus) 

KCHE-Cl and C2 Credit Hours by HEGIS Discipline and Course Level (On and Off-Campus) 

KCIIE-D Head Count by Degree Field and Student Level 

|<C||E-E Students Enrolled for Professional Degrees --Head Count 

KCHE-F Black-Student Enrollment 

KCHE-G Origin of Enrollment by Kentucky Counties 

KCHE-H Origin of Enrollment by State, Territory, and Foreign Country 

I^CHE-I Head Count of Transfer Students by Sending Institution and Student Level 

KcflE^j Enrollment of first-Professional Students by Kentucky Counties 

KCHE-K Enrollment of First-Professional Students by State, Territory, and Foreign Country 

KCHE-1 Head Count of Students Receiving Out-of-State Tuition Waiver by State and County 
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1 1 nnt vrt collo.-to.i bv the CHE, the propoHed data element .lUl 

lecommeiidcd but not yet C(VM<.<.i.<' ^Iwmi annronrlate. The 'b-.l.. 

be reviewed Cor compatibility and made compatible when ^^I'^'y^l'^ ' ' . 
c omen then will bo reviewed by the Taok Force cn nformat on and .).U a 
siremi and turned over to KCES for forms deslr.n and collection. 



Data Set 



During the developmental and testing s-zage of the State-Level Irformation 
uur^nb uii. u 1 indicate the specific data 

slon of the State-Level Information Base project's proposed data. 



ver 



a reasonable current ^"^^""""" .^^.rt^-Leiel Info ."ion Base project. 
Zll U for ?re'Kent„c.. Council on Hig.er Education. 

Agenda 



Planning 

the Commonwealth." The second states »^^^^J^^^^^^^^^.f higher Education which 
transmit to the Governor comprehensive plans for public nigner 
meet the needs of the Commonwealth." 

Because Kentucky has two types of problems facing higher ed-atlon--those 
to whicHmmediate attention can and should be given ^"^ those that require a 
ronfer-range determination or solution-the ^^^'^^X^'r^^ 
were divided into two phases. Beginning in ^^^^^^^^J^^f^^ '°^g i^^.es facing 
initial phase of its "^P^^^^^r r nnd nriva^e-.thrt requLe immediate 

Kentucky's higher education-both public P^J^^^^^^^^^^^^ ".^e^r solution, 

attention and developing recommendations and P^^^^J^^^"^^ ,f ^^^^ them pro- 
The issues identified and the -"^^^^^^^f ^^/"J^P^^ffLrt: dUlo a 
vided a foundation for the second phase of the Pl^^^ing % 

comprehensive plan to meet -e^^ ^^^^ L CorolaUh of^ent^ck;. 

J°errOo\rdivLurif^pa^ricSaterJn°Se\nitial phase of the comprehensive- 
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TMillill 



roSTSlXONDARY-FDUCATION INFORMATION SYSIBIS AT TlinTATl: Lr.vr.l. 

l)et;iill)yl'ilot-Tc5t States 

Aiiifttjyl'nii 



i^ijif. i!'"i""'''y 

. ■ "idiiiirH nil illiilur 



I'jjldiilJ 



INFORMATION STRUCTURE 



Mjjor Arw 

DjUCiii||oii(i(D*t»llen« 



State Infornutlon 

l'opuliiioiiClunctciiiii«o(SiJif 



(ktupincy Outlook of Stile 



IfsCRIPTIONOFDATA 
AVAILABLE |j) 



SfATF.-AGtNCY FUNCTIONS AND DAI A USi;S 



fimnctJofSute 
■ Smondtolfevermi 



Financn 




" " " ■' 

iSlflri:^ ' ^ 



NOTE: NlAWlHles not jppllcaWe. 

(ilDeKfipilon of OitaAviilable for Sute Agency'! U«; 
LevelofATOllonwIthinAjtocy 

ID' |(iiii|yilonilOetiil(wcluii™livl4}iil"i'JcnH^l 
IS' iniiitLtiofulSummJryltolJlibyMlulioMonlyl 
SSI SlileSuiiimiryltoUl)for>!liniiiI*nK"mi 
ofintlitulioniorly) 



HtduniicdSiaiui within Agency; 
Mtch; Daii iie, oi will be, inecluniiKt 
No; No pirns 10 mechanize N copy 
Aces; DaU accessible outside agency 
but not maintained at ajency 



Initltuilonai Scope; 
Diia arc jencially available troin the 
lollowins types of InsiilutiDni except 
linottdinltit table: 

all public and prlvitis Instltutloni 
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INIOItMAlKlNSIItlK'.IIIKI 
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NOm: aiE 19 state coordinator for HECIS reporting lor public ftnd private InatUutlonfl, 
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INFORMATION STRUCTURE 
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INFORMATION STRUCTURE 



DESCRIPTION OF DATA 
AVAILABLE 



Major Area 

OauCitfgoncs/Dau Items 



Level of 
fjAsgrqa- 
{ion 



|nsiitulici!.il Information (Conimucd) 
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NOTE: In addition to the data alredy identified in thi5 table. Kentucky's Co^cll on Higher Education hap the following data; 

Hot ttechagiiad 
0 Faculty vltae (collectid on a ooe^tiEO basis only) 

• Hore deuUed flnAnclal data (to provide quarterly reporto to Kcntucky'iJ Depart^ient of PiwDce) 
D Special itudy data for: 

^ Hoilth-r&UtBd aanpovet planning 

- Inatitutional burden/coata of doing external reporting 

' Teachat'educatloD luntyn 

Mecliflniied 

0 Average faculty-aalary data for other benchaark inatitutions , , . n . 

• fcre detailed atudent-apeciflc data^(foT on site auditing of the accuracy of etudenc and course enroltot data) 

• Health^related lanpover pUnolng data 
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Planning effort, representing the public and private colleges and universities 
?n Kentucky, professional and business organizations, Kentucky state-government 
agencies and departments, civic and service organizations, and the general 
Dublic. (Figure 11 indicates the wide range of issues addressed by the Phase I 
Lport, Kentucky knd C om prehensive P lanning for Higher Education; A Phase I 
Report , January 1976.) 

The longer-range Phase II planning effort has developed more into a 
policy-development process than a docv- oriented effort. An initial step 
in that effort v/as staff preparation oil approval of A_Svstem_o| 

Higher E ducation in Kentucky includ: . ity Mission Statements . The 

^^iblilhed statement presents the : e for developing a system of 

higher education in Kentucky within eh component institution should 

have a specific mission, in accordance w i its unique capabilities and possi- 
bilities for service." The Council's statement spells out a set of higher 
education goal-oriented principles for the system and presents a role and 
mission classification structure (figure 12) upon which its specific recommen- 
dations for the role and mission of each institution are based. 

Neither the Phase I report nor the statement of university missions is a 
data-intensive document. Implementing the Council's recommendations. Partic- 
ularly those related to program, approval , will have data consequences that will 
be addressed in the section on program review. 

Budgeting 

The budgeting responsibilities of the Council are the most data _ intensive 
of al3 staff activities. Driven mainly by the Council s responsibility to 
review the budget requests of the public institutions, the activity includes 
an annual lEP-based cost study (which began with 1975-76 data) and maintenance 
of svstemwide budget formulas. Formulas have been used to prepare an. review 
budget requests for Kentucky's public higher-education institutions in the 
past. Adopted by the Council on Public Higher Education on July 15. 1963, 
formulas were used to prepare institutional budget requests for the 1964-65 
biennium. 

The formula development received its real emphasis on January 27, 1976, 
when the Council approved the following policy: "that the Financial Affairs 
Co^ittee and Council staff develop a 'Program Funding by Formula' method for 
determining State General Fund support of public higher education^f or submis- 
sioHo th! council." This method, to be used beginning^^FY1978/80 consid^^ 
varying institutional missions and responsibilities ard "the feasibility of 
establishing long-range salary and wage objectives for faculty, and profes- 
sional and technical support personnel employed by public higher education 
institutions." 

Between February and October 1976, the Council staff, in concert with 
designated institutional representatives, developed a Program Funding by 
Formula" method for determining State General Fund Support of public higher 
education. The effort was guided by the belief that: 
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Figure 11 



Kentucky and Comprehensive Planning for Higher Education: 
A Phase I Report — Sumnnary of Issued 



Issues Related to Student Access to Higher Education 

Historical Barriers 
Preparation for College 
Selective Ad.iissions 
Student Financial Aid 
Tuition Rates 

Issues Related to Instruction, Research, and Public Service 

Institutional Missions 

Statewide Coordination among Institutions 

Programo of Instruction 

Graduate Education 

Continuing Education 

Research 

Public Service 

Educational Computing Services 
Library Services 
Educational Television 

Issues Related to Some Specific Areas of Instruction 

Health-Sciences Education 
Legal Education 
. Engineering Education 
Agricultural Education 

Issues Related to Organization and Management Practices 

Institutional Growth 
Interinstitutional Cooperation 
Postsecondary-Institution Licensing 
Data^ystem Development 
Cost and Cost-^^elated Information 
Priority Determinations 
Physical Plant 
Energy Conservation 
Community-College System 

Issues Related to Financial Support and Planning 

State Support of Higher Education 
Legislated Commitments 
Biennial Appropriations Requests 
Program Funding by Formula 
Financial Planning 
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Figure 12 

Classification of the System of Kentucky Higher Education 

As o£ July 1977 
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Programs 
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I Continuing 
1 Education 



TYPE IV 
University of Louisville 



Professional 
Programs 



Master's 
Programs 



Baccalaureate 
Programs 



Adult and 
Continuing 
Education 



TYPE V 
University of Kentucky 





Statewide Research 
and Service 


Urban-Oriented 
Applied Research 
• and Service 




Health Sciences 
Programs 


Postdoctoral 
Programs 


Health Sciences 
Programs including 
Postdoctoral 


Doctoral 
Programs 


Specified 
Doctoral 
Programs 


Professional 
Programs including 
Graduate 



Master's 
Programs 



Baccalaureate 
Programs 



Adult and 
Continuing 
Education 
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• Available state appropriations should be distributed among 
the public higher-education institutions on an equitable, 
objective basis 

o Financial support from state appropriations and from student 
charges should adequately meet the reasonable basic instruc- 
tional needs of the public higher-education institutions 

o Available state appropriations should be distributed among 
the public higher-education institutions iu differing amounts, 
depending on the number of students and the types and levels 
of instructional programs 

Vie staff worked to' keep the formula relatively simple and consistent 
with the objective of recognizing institutional differences. Start-up and 
other unusual costs are handled separately. Institutions have the prerogative 
to distribute appropriated funds in accordance with individual priorities. 

A brief summary of the Kentucky formula follows: 



Formula Category 



Base 



Formula Factor 



Instruction - 

General Academic and 
Occupational/Technical 

Preparatory and Adult 



Projected FTE 
students 

Freshmen and 
sophomores 
scoring less 
than 12 on 
the ACT 



Student/faculty ratios 
and benchmark salaries 

Dollar rate per base 
student 



Academic Support 



Projected FTE 
students 



Dollar rate per base 
student 



General Administration 



Projected 
head-count 
students 



Dollar rate per student, 
decreasing by enroll- 
ment size (plus) percent 
age of state support of 
primary programs 



Libraries 



Previous ^year's 
total SCH 



Percentage rate of base 
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Formula Category 



Base 



Formula Factor 



Plant Operation and 
Maintenance 

- Custodial and general 

maintenance 

- Grounds 



Gross square 
footage 

i?otal acres of 
landscaping 
and paving 



Dollar rate per base by 
category of space 

Dollar rate per base 



The Kentucky cost study is based upon the NCHEMS Information Exchange 
Procedure anS uses the Program Classification Structure The --^-^/^^^ 
are used in tne analysis leading to Council action on tuxtxon levels and for 
the Planning component of the budget process. It is the policy of .he Council 
iot ti use such cost data for budget allocation or for budget management and 
control. 

The most data-intensive activity of the financial agenda °f • 
is the development of the Statewide Planning Forera sts, Proiections, Studies, 
Inafvseslnd Guidelines for institutional use in developing budget requests. 
I he data ^^ovided in th e document (outlined in figure 13) are developed by 
the 'financial staff of the Council from institutional data available in the 
agency MIS, demographic data available from other state agencies, from the 
cost study, and from applications for program approval. 

The Council has a well (and clearly) documented, planning-oriented set 
nf financial activities. The amount and level of detail required by those 
^esponsibifities Ire justified by the staff in terms of basic Council respon- 
!?M?ities Figure lA indicates how Council responsibilities and finance- 
Sff acri;ities relate. Figure 15 relates the same set of Council responsi- 
bilities to the financial data required to support them. 

ProRram Review 

Proerans The Council considers new program proposals at t»o. regularly 
schedl lL meet";; each year-ln January and July. Proposals must be "cerved 
i; the council at least 60 ^^y^^^'f^^,':,f,%r:S!d"s"a' om ^ he^iiie'lnstl- 
rutirar^lan'tfat-hL^^hf :;p?ori^S '^^^Z^^ ^o.J..^ P.esldent. 
and is developed in a format specified by the Council. 

The basic content of each proposal includes: 
e Program Justification 

- Projected enrollment, probable source of student, and 
projected number of graduates 

- Evidence concerning current and future needs for 
graduates of the program 
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Figure 13 

Kentucky's Statewide Planning Forecasts, Projections, n 
Studies, Analyses, and Guidelines— Sxjninary of Data Provided 

I. Status of financial supporc and administration 

» 

A. Expenditures.-- historical patterns and levels 

B. Sources of revenue 

C. State support of higher education 

1, Historical patterns and levels (statewide and institutional) 

2, Impact of inflation (includes comment on increased cost of energy) 

3, Impact of underfunded enrollment growth 
Impact of adding institutions 

b'. Comparison with contiguous and comparable states 

f). Major programmatic deficiencies 

1. Faculty salaries (status and loss of purchasing power) 

2. Student-faculty ratios 

3. Physical-facility maintenance 

4. Libraries 

5. Student financial aid (institutional variations, composition and trends of student costs) 

6. Research and public service 

II. Projected financial needs for statewide public higher-education system (includes comment on interaction among 
goals, missions, plans, financial requirements) 

A. Public instit:utions 

1. ^Special programmatic requirements 

a. Faculty salaries (benchmark levels by type of institution) 

b. Student faculty ratios (by type program) 

c. Physical facilities (improved maintenance- and new facilities) 

d. Libraries 

e. Student financial aid 
' f. Enrollment growth 

g. New programs 

2. Expenditures patterns and levels 

3. Sources of revenue 

Impact of inflation (includes comment on projected economic changes) 

B. Council en Higher Education (CHE) 

C. Kentucky Higher Education -Asoistance Authority (KHEAA) the state student-assistance agency 

D. Financial needs sources of revenue of physical-facilities program 

E. State support of higher education 

1. Operating revenue 
7. Physical facilities 
3. Total 

9/78 
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Figure 14 



Financial Responsibilities and Related Functions of 
The Kentucky Counc* 1 on Higher Education 
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Figure 15 



Relationship of Financial Reports to the Financial Responsibilities 
Of the Kentucky Council on Higher Education 
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- Justification for any duplication 

- Similar programs in the institution, the state, 
and in states contiguous to Kentucky 

• Program Quality and Resource Requirements ^ 

- Admission and degree requirements 

- List of faculty members associated with the program 

- Physical facilities available 
-Library support 

- Certification or accreditation 



o Program Costs 

- Estimated expenditures for the remainder of the 

currently biennium and for the following bienniurn 
^ Sources of revenue to support the program 

The only role MIS plays in the new program approval process is in verifying 
certain data in the application of statewide program needs and m supporting 
staff background analyses of those needs. 

Ex isting Program Evaluation . In 1976. the Council established a morato- 
rium ^^r^irt:pp^^^vili~^F^i^^^ programs, pending completion of a review 
of all existing programs. The review process was defined to include baccalau- 
reate degree programs as well. The review of doctoral programs was conducted 
by a Graduate Program Review Panel, using a process similar to that used for 
institutional classification. Each doctoral-degree-granting institution 
evaluates its own programs and provides the results of the. review to the Panel 
in a format provided- by the Panel. The Panel then selects ^^^tain programs 
for an in-depth study. The in-depth study-i? conducted both by the institu- 
tion and by peer-group representatives of other Kentucky institutions. 

The Review Panel then reviews both evaluations and makes recommendations 
to the executive director of the Council. At this time, the process of 
evaluation has not reached the point of formal recommendations to the Council. 
Due to the overlap of the various levels of programs, it was decided to review 
all levels prior to reaching any decisions about retrenchment of existing 
offerings. The: aim. is to develop a program registry that will allow a point . 
of departure for future decisions. 

' The review of master's and specialist programs does not involve a review 
panel. Again, each institution evaluates its own programs, but in this case 
the results of the. review are reported directly to the Council staff in a 
standard format developed by Lhe staff. A separate report is required for 
each graduate-degree program and for each degree level within the program. 
■ Figures 16' and 17 describe the student and cost data required for each 
program: Program descriptive data and outcomes data (current and projected 
needs for graduates, past employment record of graduates, impact of research 
and public service, importance of program to other departments in the instltu- 
tion) are also required. 
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Figure 16 



Student Program and Major Discipline Costs by Level as Used by 
The Kentucky Council on Higher Education 



INSIITUIION 



SlUOENl PROGRAM 



DISCIPLINE 



1. UNII COST BY SIUDENI PflOGRAH fiND LEVEL 



Student Level" 


Number of Student 
Program Credits 


Student Program 
Direct Cost 


Direct Co$t 
Per Student 
Program) Credit 


Student Program 
Full Cost 


Full toU 
Per Student 
Proqran Credit 



Undergraduate (Lower Division) 
Undergraduate (Upper Division) 
Graduate I 
Graduate II 
Independent Study 
h'A Loct'^ral 



ii'.n Of rn'Mm^MM .v;d course mi 







.Xiin- l^.-vel* 


iredit Hour;: 


Liocipline 
Dirtct l.c'.t 


[>irtcl 
'Jri'dit Hour 


full r.^A 


iuU -A 
r'er St^CbU^r 



Undergraduate (Lower nivi'JoTi) 
Undi-rgraduate (Upper Division/ 
Graduate I 
Graduate II 
Independent Study 
Po'jt Doctoral 



3. DISIRIBUTION OF REVENUE 10 HAJOR DlSCiPLIfJE A» COURSE LEVEL 



Cour:-e Level* 


RESIRICIED 


REVENUE 


UNRESIRICIEO REVENUE 






lOlAL CC:I AND 
SOURCE OF REVENUE 


Gifts, Grants 
and Contracts 


Cl^er 


Sales and 
Services 


Transfers 


Federal-Local 1 luition 
Appropriation | and fees 


Stale 
Appropritilion'j 


Other 





_ Undergraduate (Lower Division) 
•'Undergraduate (Upper Division) 

Graduate I 

Graduate 11 

Independent Study 

Post Doctoral 



defined in instructions for Annual Cost Study. 
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Figure 17 

Student-related Data Required by the Kentucky Comll on Higher Eaucati ou 



Item 

1. Total applicants (fall semester) 

2. Qjalified applicants- total applicants minus 
obviously unqualified applicants (fall semester) 

3. Number of applicants accepted for admission 
(fall semester) 

4. Number of accepted studentb who actually enrolled 
(fall semester) 

5. Source of new students enrolled (fall semester) 

a. In-state 

b. Out-of-state 

c. Foreign 

6. Total head count enrolled (fall semester) 

Full-time 
Part-time 



19-/2-)3 1973-74 19 7 5-75 1 976-77 



7. Deyrees conferred (academic year) - (Estimate) 

,. is th. ..«« -er .f stud.nts that this „m ..W a— d,t. km, the im-11 ad.io ,e.r .ittat ^ 

additional resources? 
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The format Cor the baccalaareate-program review Is similar to that for 
the master's- and specialist-degree programs but: with more emphasis on required 
academic support services and student characterisr.ics . The Council also 
coordinates off-campus offerings. Each institution is ^^^P°"^ 
lating an off-campus instructional plan and notifying the Council staff of its 
intent to offer off-campus instruction. The notification consists of a 
comprehensive listing of courses organized by location and by degree program(s) 
with each location. Each institution designates an individual to act as its 
off-campus coordinator, and each coordinator receives the instructional plans 
of other institutions for review and comment. The Council staff reviews 
proposed offerings for duplication of efforts and to resolve possible conflicts. 

Health Programs Planning 

Shortly after the 1972 legislation establishing the Council 3 role in 
statewide coordination and planning, the presidents of the University of 
Kentucky and the University of Louisville drew attention to the particular 
need for cooperative and coordinated planning in the field of health-sciences 
education. In response, at the October 11, 1972, meeting, the Council approved 
the establishment of an Advisory Committee for the Health Sciences Fields (now 
called the Health Sciences Advisory Committee) . The original members of the 
Coimnittee were health educators, health consumers and providers, and represen 
tatlves of the two health-sciences centers and the regional universities. 

The purpose of the Advisory Committee was to help coordinate Program 
dcvolopment in the professional and technical health fields. The Advisory 
Comuui.r^e served as the arm of the Council charged with providing continuity 
in the study and ongoing planning for t,he development of the state s system 
of hi' er education with respect to health. 

The following topics received detailed attention: 

Identification of issues and trends in health-sciences 
education 

2. A survey of health-science-education programs in, the 
Commonwealth 

3. A survey of manpower in health-sciences education and 
protected needs 

4. A procedure for reviewing health-science-education 
program proposals from colleges and universities 

5. A statewide plan for health-science-education programs X 
based on manpower requirements projected and other 
factors thai: may affect the field (including costs) 

6. Orientation of a new teaching hospital into a statewide 
health-science-education plan 
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7/ Procedures for annual update of health-scieiice-manpower 
survey 

8. Other factors that may affect the future of health-science 
education 



Phase I of the effort identified the issues, made recommendations, aud 
called attention to deficiencies in policies, procedures and data that must 
be addressed before a definitive long-range plan can developed Phase II 
is concentrating on a longer-term view articulating a plan or health educa 
tion considering the issues identified in Phase I ^^^^^/J J^^^^f 
the collection of accurate and validated manpower data and an analysis oi 
the health status of the population. 

Phase I resulted in a six-part set of documents, published in September 
1975 and containing detailed recommendations regaruing each of the health 
professions indicated in figure 18. Phase II of Comprehensive Plan is 

viewed as the development of a planning process and is currently being 
developed by the staif. A document is to be published in the near future 
explaining the planning approach. 

Capital Construction 

The Council is responsible for reviewing and approving all ^^J^J^^f 

xiie v^uuii r ,-v,o„ <5 1 00 000 Proiects are submitted to 

construction projects costing more than ?100,UUU. projects 

the Council in a standard prescribed format and reviewed according to the 

following criteria: 

e Consistency with the institution's mission and other aspects 
of the state and institutional educational plans. 

o Consistency of the project with the Comprehensive Facilities 
Development Plan. The Comprehensive Facilities Development 
Plan is a document prepared by each institution with a rather 
comprehensive, long-range projection of the physical facility 
needs for its particular campus. 

o Impact on campus space utilization. 

o Availability of financing. 

Following review of project plans by the State Bureau of Facilities 
Management, the Council staff processes the project tor 

Council approval is final unless the project changes more than 10 percent 
total space or planned use of space. \ 

Developmental Schedule and Resources 



for e 



As mentioned elsewhere in the project documents, precise cost guidelines 
t?ima?Lg the time and resource requirements for an informatxon-system- 
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Figure 18 

OryanLzatioml Cliart for the Study of Health Sciences Education 
In the Camonwectlth of Kentucky 
As of September 1975 
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development effort have not been foarvihle to develop. Instead, the project 
and pilot-test-state staff have developed as complete a pictu^re an pof.sible 
of the time and resource environment within which each agency has been working. 

Table 12 describes the developmental history in Kentucky; table 13 describes 
the identifiable costs associated with the effort. In usin{i' this information as 
a guide to estimate the schedule and budget for another state, the user must 
carefully consider that CHE is in a relatively early stage in the computeriza- 
tion of its data and In the completion of the total information-system design 
needed to address the broad range of responsibilities assigned to it. 

Conclusion 

The CHE/KCES data-collection and analysis effort is unusually well-defined 
and organized considering the recent starting date for the effort. The data 
collection is extensive, but is not excessive considering the sweeping coordi- 
native responsibilities that have been assigned to CHE since 1972. 

The strongest use of available data is occurring in the financial analysis 
area where a thorough, well-documented, planning-oriented budget effort exten- 
sively uses data as a context for institutional budget-request development and 
for background analyses by the Council staff. 

CHE has proceeded deliberately with the development of its data base and 
is already actively involved in the full range of responsibilities usually 
associated with state-level post secondary-education coordination; major changes 
in the data set are unlikely. However, a constant evaluation of each data item 
3S intended to assess the value of retaining that piece of information in the 
overall data base. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to assess the need 
for any bit of data until a longitudinal study can be accomplished. Kentucky, 
for instance, is on a biennial process and items may not be used except on a 
two-year cycle. Any data-evaluation procedure would have to be tailored to the 
needs of the users of the data base and it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to establish a comprehensive set of standards that would apply to all sta.es 
equally. 

The CHE continues to work with the Council for Independent Kentucky Colleges 
and Universities (CIKCU) to identify data needs uniquely related to independent 
higher education. CIKCU is now working on state-level information needs for its 
member institutions, supported in part by a grant from the Ford Foundation As 
that project develops, the Council should be better able no assess the usefulness 
of its MIS for independent higher education. 
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Table 12 



Chronological Sunimiry oC Miijor Activities RelaLecl 
lb the Stale-lxivel InfoniKition System in Kentucky 

\m The Council on Public Higher Education was established (with subsequent omendinuits m struct re 

and funclion in I960. 1972, and 1977) to serve as a statutory coordinatinc} agency for the state. 

19G3 t:PIIE began rnllecting enrollments and degrees-^conferred information frop institutions. 

19G6 With the advent of IIEGIS, CPIIE became the state coordinator for institutional reporting. 
Physical-facilities data were mechanized at CPIIE. 

1973 CPHF adopted NCHEMS products as the conceptual framework for its MIS. 

A committee of institutional representatives was formed by CPIIE t? develop the procedures foi* adopting 
'the NCHEMS methodology and for installing the account crossover in each irstitution to prov.v'^ a 
consistent chart of accounts. 

1974 CPHE initiated its first cost study utiliz.ing the NCHEMS Inforination Exchange Proceo-res (lEP) cost 
concepts. 

1975 CPHE became a pilot- test state in the State -Level Info,w;ion Base project and coninenccd plani>lng the 
development of an integrated MIS. 

1976 CPHE h:;gan implementinQ the HIS. 

CPHE started tlie second cost study and also the full implementation of lEP anr| rei^ted dy.a requirements. 
:PHE began coppiling the academic program inventory (which relates to -2 academic proc,ram review 
activitit:.. 

1977 The name jf the Council on Pa)lic Higher Education was changed to the Council '.n Higher Education (CHE) 
to reflect its broader respon/ibillty for private as well as publk ,insti!;utionr. 

The Governor of Kerlicky assigned two additional responsibili lies to CHE: 

- Established 'authority for CHE to approve all degree and certificate programs 
in state-supported higher-edi^ta^ion instit'jtions. 

- Established a Ke; .Jcky Center for Education Statistics within CHE to serve as 

the primary ao'^nry for collection, st<- age, and use of postsecondary-education data. 

197a CHE began using formula bodge'.iJjg e^nd began conducting on-sitd audits of inst5tutio^al student 
(enrollment. 

Ir": Segan luet.haniz^ng the academic nroqra'j inventory. 
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Table 13 



Cost of the Suate-l-^vel InComati^n System In K-ntuclcy 
1975-76 througUi 1977-78 
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I'cvrlopflcntal pfforts (iCX) 
(U-gular and ".pecial protri.'.inq (lO 



$20. /.(X) 



lotal 



Continued dfVclop«cnt ol an intrgratcd ■..tatr^cvcl '.y^t,>« 
Hanaqc.cnt participatiun in u:.r of data wac incrcv.cd 
t'LTMtnncl '.alaric!. .inil bcncfitu 

r,,, .lafl in..luclod a director ior .anagr..«nt and infurcatiun - 
...i.tant director for data prnccv.ing. 2 -..IM I no,ut.rM,g dUa. and^^.rt.! 

lipc ur the Ocputy txrcutivc Director ior Adni.uMration S ->0.000 

, J $ ^1.000 
CoMlractcd kcypunclung '.ervicr^ a:, nr-t-dcd 
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rr:: ..... . ...... 

(3) ,0 .aU sure th.l .he d.U -.r. .echan , '^^ ,„,S. phpic.l . ..ci 1 Ui... and b„d,H 

,i,d indud. rar.ed dcgr.es; cnrolU.nts supple.ental to H[G1S, 
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tion reports as th.y CO.. off the co.put.r. ,„„,,h^Hented retrieval d data, such a. for studies of teacher edacat.on. 

(d) Special processing includes on=-t.« or short-ter. research-cnen 

health education, enroll.ent projections and so ort ^ , ,n r.g.rj 

[:;:;;o;:rntTr\r;rtr-i::erSrs; C::. rtr^^llr;:! ..elop.„t^al. as opposed ..o operational, act.it.es are est.„ated at 
$36.?80 in l9?6-77 and $59,990 in 1977-'3. 
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V.i. 



NEW Jl^RSEY DEPARTMENT 01" HIGHER EDUCATION 



Background and Functions 



The Board and Department of Higher Education were established by the 
legislature in 1966 as part of a move to separate responsibility for state- 
level planning and policymaking for higher education from the Department 'of 
Education. Typical of legislation establishing state-level agencies at 
time, the move consolidated a number of higher-education functions that had 
been previously assigned to other agencies into a comprehensive, well-integrated 
statement of state-level higher-education coordinative responsibilities. 

The Department is governed by a Board of Higher Education, on which arc 
represented the various institutional constitutencies Xthe state colleges and 
county colleges through their respective councils > the president of the State 
Board of Education, and a representative of the private colleges and universi- 
ties) and nine citizens. The chancellor of Higher Education directs the 
Department and serves as secretary to the Board. The Department is a cabinet- 
level agency, and the chancellor serves on the governor's cabinet. 

The Department is organized into five main divisions: academic affairs, 
health and professional education, student assistance, personnel policy, and 
administration. The Offices of Research and Management Systems, instrumental 
in the pilot-test experience, are located in the Divisions of Academic Affairs 
and Administration, respectively. Responsibility for budget and facilities 
planning is located in the Administration Division. The Department has a staff 
of 82 full-time professionals, only one of whom is directly involved in 
developing and maintaining the information system. 
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The Hoard, when oapplementcMl with three add l tlcnml members '"^M-r'-'Hint l 
nroprletary BchoolB. voeational-techniea L sehooin. and the vocatlcn.a.l advlscny 
councU); LrvoB aB the 1202 CommlBsion and coerdlnatos the eol leetion ef 
HKCTS information. 

The Oenartment's throe hasic functions are budr.et preparation, pl.annln(. 
..nd piorr m revTew It is also renponBible for (1) admlni.sterin, a .erLe. u 
;^^:^Zr^::^2nt ...L...ncc includin, scholarBhips ^o.n.,.n.^J^ »poc:l.a.l 
program of educationai opportunities funds intended to improve ^^^"^^ 
educa ion for the disadvantaged; (2) conducting research on ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
needs; and (3) maintaining a elearinghouso for data inventory and .nformatLon 
regarding state and federal programs. 

New Jersey residents ean receive their undergraduate education in any of 
five different types of institutions: 

1. Community coliegcs (18) 

2. Public four-year colleges (9) 

3. Public state university (I) 

A. Four-year independent colleges and universities (2^0 

5. Two-year independent colleges (2) 

6. Public institute of technology (1) 

In 1973, approximately 26 percent of New Jersey's ^'^''^i'"^; ■J";^-'',;;^ 
undergraduates entered higher education -^^ll^^^-^ f-,,/!, ^OOO-furi- 
rirrtren^sVe r^tren^dUTerS.se; l^li^ity^olleges. accounting for 
oi:!fourth of all full-time undergraduates in New ^"^^^ ^^^^l^' 
percent of the state's part-time undergraduates were enrolled in community 
colleges during the same period. 

Also in 1977, approximately 21 percent of all New Jersey first-time 
students°entered higher education as freshmen -/-^f//^ l"'' 
New Jersey residents and 1,500 out-of-state residents were f^Jl ^ime ^^^^ 
arlduates at the three campuses of Rutgers and at the Newark College of Engi 
graduates ac tne lmi.cc ^ o^o^-^'o f^rQ^--^^me full-time students were 

neering. About 15 percent of the state s first time, run 

enrolled in these institutions. 

About 38 000 New Jersey residents and 3,500 out-of-state residents were 
enroned as'u;dergraduates In independent colleges. About 19 P"-"J 
New Jersey residents who were firt-time, full-time students entered higher 
education through these schools. 
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Approach t;() I iilOrnia t; I on Sy mCoiiim 



Tho Hoard ot lll.fjher Kdueatlon has oxiHtod 11. yeani. The DopartmeHl. 

of IHidier KdncatJon, Btaff arm t;o the lioaird, ha« collected and transmitted 
lIKGIs 'data since 1968-69 and has been the official IILXJIS coordlnatln,-, agency 
■ilnce 197 1. Specific reiii'ouiilbllltlcn regarding, budr/M review .md operation 
of .••tate-funded proj-raimi for student financial aid predated the Mtall role as 
a data coordinator, resnltlrn- In establishment of separate data !)asei; lor 
review and consolidation of the public senior Ini.tltutlon budr.fts and lor lie 
studenl-financlal-ald area. The community-college office still maintains, its. 
own data base for budr.et review and FTE enrollment monltorini- purposes. 

Three to four years ago, the Department began a plannlng-orlented data- 
collection effort separate from the requirements for student financial aid 
and budget data. This effort, referred to as the New Jersey HINGIS , Incorporates 
all the federal UEGIS data-reporting requirements plus New Jersey supplemental 
surveys to serve particular needs of the Board of Higher Education. 

The need for these supplemental surveys and the separate planning- 
oriented data base was stimulated by the New Jersey master planning efforts 
beginning in 1970. Following that planning effort, there was a review of 
the NCHEMS Statewide Measures Inventory as a possible guide for establishing 
definitions that would be compatible with other states. While the Statewide 
Measures Inventory did not provide standards for interstate compatibility, 
the State-Level Information Base project originally did have that purpose, 
and New Jersey's participation in the project was motivated largely by the 
potential for extending its data-base development effort in directions that 
would be compatible with the data-collection efforts of other states. 

New Jersey's data-collection plans are developed by the staff in early 
winter then reviewed in a series of workshops, one for each sector of insti- 
tutions Final changes are made in the surveys in the spring, and the package 
is then mailed to the institutions at the same time as the federal HEGIS pack- 
age The 1977-78 total survey package included 21 separate surveys, 5 oL which 
were federal HEGIS and the other 16 of which served special Board of Higher 
Education Planning and coordinating needs . 

The other major activity for New Jersey during the State-Level Information 
Base project has been the automation of its New Jersey HEGIS data base. The 
Department had planned to automate its planning data for some time. During 
the pilot test, steps toward automation have been taken, working with the 
Department staff and with the New Jersey Educational Computing Network, a 
state agency responsible for providing consultant services in the computer 
area As a part of that effort, and with the assistance of the project staff, 
machine edit routines have been obtained for the federal HEGIS surveys, and 
special edit programs have been developed for the New Jersey surveys. 

Plans are to add to the New Jersey HEGIS those additional data elements 
or surveys that are necessary to be responsive to the studies related to the 
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,;,.lH«.lul.:<l uiKlatc- oi: 11... lou,.-.:au,'.e m.u.t.o..- plan au.l 1 <> Muppori ..t:!....' aua yt-l.- 1 

,alu.lL.,M Mp.-.l l.Hl out in l.h.- planulu,-. ar...-.ula prcu-utc-.l l.y I lu; .u-w .tlwmo- Mo. I.. 
ScM.lombor 1977. iU...-.a...... of its t:.-a..uact; 1 on/. 1 nat...-.-, Hw- 1 I la I -a 1 .1 .InLa 

sot will probably rmai.. Hopa,-atc-.. llowc.-vc.-, a C I ..a...: la 1 -a l.l n,..voy L..nt.M.uo..t. 
"is 1,0 Inp clevca.)p.:.l f.or the New .lernoy tmrvcy no.- Ion to fu.pport at',f,.-.!f,ato ..ouila 
a..aly!rL(I co.urL.lo.- Ing r.Kleral., r.tate, a.ul L.isitltiit l.o.ia.l al.l. 



Data So.t 



I)u,-Ii.,. Ll.o aevol.op,.u...tal a.ul tontl..)', ^Mai;-' ol Li.o Stato-L.-vo 1 1 ,.( . ma 1 1 o,. 
Har.o pr«j...-.t. each pilot-tout ntato wa.s asked I n Indicate t he .-.per. I 1 data 
l,u-lucle.ri.i its inEor.natio.1 r.ystc.u. Each t:tate did i>o, based .ipo., th- .nmpar- 
l8on of Itf. inror..ution syEitem as of May 1978 to the 1977 Field Review . lo.. 
(Terh.iicai Report 85) oE the State-Level InCor...ation liar.e project. hacl. state 
alHO Identified other major types of data that were i.icl..decl in its in! or- 
matio.. nyMl:e.n at that time b.it were .iot i.icluded in the preii.i.l.iary verslo.i ol. 
the State-Level Information Ikise project's proposed data. 

The project's final data fra...ework, contained in the docu.nent entitled 
Po.^^^rv^arv-E ducation Infonnat J on S ystems at the St _ate Level: Selecti on^ 
1^. . tn Add7;;^PlanninR Issues , is, not the same as the preliminary data set. 
l^^rei^i^a-f7:.mework ward^^d to be more flexible and adaptable t - that 
contained in Technical Report BS. Also, each state has .nade mi.ior c lun«c. In 
it-c. d-iii set since May 1978. Still, the ef^rlier comparison tables provide a 
faso^able c^rr^nt Indication of how each pilot-test state's data set compares 
to the guidance offered by the State-Level Information Base project able U 
is the comparison tablf> for the New Jersey Department of Higher Education. 

Agenda 

The major determinant of the current agenda for the Department of Higher 
Education (DHE) is a paper issued by Chancellor Hollander on September 7 1977, 
entitled, "An Examination of Issues for the Higher Educat.lon Commun ty. The 
paper is an excellent example of a clearly defined state-agency analytical 
agenda. It outlines pr.,osals for staff activities in four major areas: 
planning and coordination, improvement of quality, extending acess and oppor- 
tunely, and accountability. The paper not only spells out the activities the 
chancellor expects the staff to address, but it does so in a policy frainework, 
in an open environment, and at the beginning of the planning process rather 
tLn during or at the end (as is so often the case). The proposed plan of 
action" was endorsed by the Board of Higher Education on January 27, 1978. 

The following is the outline of the DHE agenda. The specific activi es 
in the agenda will be addressed here under the major staff function (Ion 
ranee planning, budget review and analysis, program review and analysis, 
student-"nanclal-a?d operations, facilities analyses, and research) to which 
they most closely relate: 

9 Planning and coordination 

- A new statewide plan 
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m ionditm flmm ol m ""^ ^"''"^'^ ^"f'"' ^ 
lorn m-l kit ihh im of Milki '^"^'""''f '"XT i 
197^ ms hm 2J0O-7, mth ik mt ink, w/i be used in mm ma 
witf b( limiii to mtitvlimi wfema/w cboii! p/iyf'M' fc""'" '"^ 

()if ffiotii%imFcij,| . — — - — 

, STOficotiniilorttelabundclasiroomljfc *ecHy studtrl hours 

Idfclwioomfjtiliitt 



H 



. [wmAti mhumi coii by builiiinj; ;oi)ililjn]ypc_ 




. WW I« 1.."-" •") •"•»'- " *• '" """"" 

ftoB the Research Office's managenient-lnfoniatloii system, 

evMtually hopes to Include aggregated flwclal-^ld data in Ita spta.) 
. . ^«Mlty-collcge data other than that re,.ired for EGIS reporting are Mlntalned by the Co«Uy College Office, 
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(b) SBD does not get copies of Forni EEO-6 f I led out by Institutions, ■■ 

(c) Although SED has no formal budgeting reaponfllbilitlcsp it doee flMlyw budgets, 
financing plans, and so forth. 
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NOTE: Ir uddltlon to tlio data already Identifld In tiiblc, Ncv Yorli'i) Statu Umiim Department I 
more detnllod flnanclal-dJ data (due to itn adoiln'otra I'm d tlie flundy ProRrani) ;md a Brcat deal of 
noniDfichanlied infomatlon to be iiDcd In ito capacny a« ± ?ratc acercdltlnR Other data 
collected Include: 

Not Hcchanizcd 

• Dlreitory of off-cHnipug instructional centeni 

• Cohort survival report 

« Certification of earned dcgrcca conferred 
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1 Siinaaer-aesQion cnroUwint data 
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AnolluM- Avrii ol planiiiii}* that, will I't'i'i-ivt' incfcaiw^d .•UtiMitiou is t lir 
.il)ili(y ()j N»'w York i n:;t I t ut i ons , hoi li piihlic aiul |)i-ivat(^ to sni-vivi^ pro j cc 1 
dowiil rrmls \i\ enrol luiout In ( lio nt'xt M) ytv^:-;. As Nc^ York dovrlnps i I plans. 
lOr nion i 1 1) r i n)', i ns t. U ii t. i ona 1 linaac'.ial lu'al(h> it will Ix' noci-ss-ary to cs. I ah 1 i};li 
slat. ist. ir.al mrasnrt'S of arr.os>s,, (Mvcr.sity, and finatioLil status within Insti- 
luli-Dns. SKI) intiMicls. i r, contlurt. t host.' analysa^s with li.t.llo or no additional 
data CO I. U'cl; i oil from institutions. 

iUidj^ta. i n(» 

SKI) plays only a li.niit:ed rolo in Llio budp.oLlnj', proccs.s \'pv jjos t.soconda r y 
t'ducaLLoii. The budyots ol LndopoiulcuL hir,hor-oducalion i iisl/L iit: ions arc noL 
reviowod at all. Pub lic-sectoi: (SlINY and CUNY) budget r(Kiuc(f>rs havo histori- 
cal. 1 y hoen nuido civailablc to SED only after t.hey are in the hands of the 
j»overHor\s budget division. 

The size and dls^ribui::ion ol the CUNY operating budget ccMitinues to h^t 
a dec ision of the Ci^ jf New York, even though appropriations proposed by 
the governor and au' ^-ed by the legislature^ are a major CUNY source of 
revenue. The sponso.. j^g local governments (usually counties) determine the 
budgets for the community r<-.l leges, though community-college budgets are sub- 
ject to approval by . the SUlsl' trustees, within state tuition-appropriations 
guidelines. Decisions on SUNY colleges and university ba Igets rest with the 
governor and the legislature, c 

Th'- budgeting pro,?-::ss also includes the student-f in^incial-aid programs 
and administrative ope^ ' icas of the K.^w York State Higher Education Services 
Corpor ion. The Corp« tion was e, tablished, through legislation in 197A, 
for the r* :poses of cen- 'lizing administration of the state's student- 
financi^.: • aid programs .i'uition Assistance Program, Regents scholarships and 
fellowst s, and state student loan^ * and coordinating such programs with those 
of othe. government sectors, particularly at the feder-1 level. In recent 
years, student-f inane ial -aid prograiT*s at both the st and federal levels 
have grown significantly in number:; and -n level of expenditure. There is 
increasing recognition of the neen o simplify and unify the diverse applica- 
tion and payment process in order tr facilitate student planning for financing 
the cost of attending posts^'i.ondary institutions. 

The Board of Regents lar^ rept atedly expressed concern about the lack cf 
an overall budget-review sy .tem that clearly defines programmatic goals for 
postsecondary education and relates them to the academic-planning purposes. 
So lonr, as program review is the responsibility of the Regents and budget 
review is the exclusive re.^ponsibility of the governor's office, an integrated 
budget-review system can aeve^* > only by a joint commitment by both agencies. 
As the Regents view it, their role in the budget-review process would have the 
following objectives : 



a . 



Deternffne consistency .mnual budget requests with 
the Regerits' Statewide Flan 



b. Identify priority areas ^or funding 
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I'diuMt.iou and [jroposc an tMiultahhi al local Ion ol rtuu>ur:ciMi 
to intH'l, I lu'so iUM'(l;i 

(i. Krtu.)imniM\cl a dls t: r i luiL I on oi rt^r.ouiccMi Int.ontltM (o [irovidt^ 
mayJiimm tuluf.a L i ona 1 oppoi:t:nni t: lo'i at: a niinlnmm t:o i.hc 

at al:e 

SKI) at-afi' has taken initial r.t.ups t:o LinpUMueiiL t:he obj cm', t Lve.s . Annual 
aiiaJysi'n ol: hlsLui ical revenuo and expeml L t:ui:'e paLLernr, and t:i:cndr, Llial f'.tnicr- 
ally jnlM.ut.MU!0 resource al.l oca L;Lons arc provided by SMD and oilier interciJled 
sLaLe-aj;Gucy_t?Laf f people. The State Financial Planning; Model (see Financing', 
roiicies in this section) allows analysis of the impact of: each of the folxow- 
ing components on the others: tuition levels, cost to students, student aid, 
enrollmcMit levels, institutional expenditures, capital outlays, and institu- 
L Ia'! . i revL^nues . 

The Commission on Indeuendent CollegcB and llnivt.^rsities (ClCU) voluntarily 
submits its legislative recommendations to the Regents for analysis and review. 
The Regents assign priorities to the CICU recoumienda tions and recommend appro- 
val or disapproval. 

Finally, SED has encouraged institutions to adopt the Information Exchange 
Procedures (lEP). So far, the lEP system (which includes a set of definitions 
and procedures for handling data on faculty, personnel, students, and accounts, 
and which can produce program unit costs) has not been implemented on enough 
campuses to signiMcantly influence the usefulness of coat comparisons among 
institutions. 

As long as the budget-review responsibilities of the Board of Regents 
icma Ln limited, the SED data set will not contain the cost, workload, and 
other financial data usually associated with state-level budgetary responsibil- 
ities . 

Program Review 

SED is extensively involved in evaluating institutional program quality 
and in approving new programs and degrees, emphasizing institutional self- 
assessment as the cornerstone for its evaluative approach. SED implements its 
program responsibilities through three activities: chartering and accredita- 
tion of public and private New York institutions of higher education, annual 
registration of individual degree and certificate programs for public and 
private institutions, and a Board-initiated evaluation project. 

In spite of the scope of SED review responsibilities, no state-level data 
are maintained to support them. The Inventory of Registered Degree and: Certi- 
ficate Programs regularly serves as the offical record of approved programs 
but contains no program data. Plans are to add data on degrees conferred to 
the Inventory next year and to add program-enrollments data the year after. 
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•I'll.' Hew Y(Mk r.oanl o\ Uryynlr. Is f f If i ,i 1 1 y an l.lio r 1 lo accredit 
|„:;Lltul ioiic. In I I;; Mate. in iiractlcc. hovvcvcr. (lie I ns 1 1 t iK. 1 oiin l.u.k lo 
(li,. Ml,l.ll.> SlaUMi Acc.-.mIII Inr, A:.:ioc, lal. ion Icr ofnclal rrvlcw. Kci)r..;;.'nt al I vcm 
ol Sl'll) n.-uirilly acctmipnay I lie vl;ilt;lnc. fani ol couiin if.ap t:;i on a li I I c vl.'.lt as 
paiL o|- Liu; Dcpar tincn I ' M rcspons I b 1 1 U.y l:o rcvl(-w cxlsLlur, pro'-.r.imii . .Tlu' only 
,lal.a collocLod in suipport; nf t.lu; iW'A) review of cxiiUinr, prni.,rniuf. arc collected 
(lu r i n}', Lhec.e i. i t:(; v i i L ; i . 

Hoard approval ol^ new prtJC.raim! and dej-.rees tlepcndr. upon iufonnal lon dc- 
vi«lop('d hy Liu- ln:-.t:iLut ion in formaCn prescribed by SKI). Since approval ol 
elLlicr dcijToo or a pro}',-am is an amendment: Lo Lhe .■•■ecLor or insi: i. Lut: iona 1 
mafstor pJ^n,' SKI) anaiyaia include!, use ol" Home dala beHides LhoBe provided in 
aupporL cf the request for approval. EnrollmentH in .similar progrnmti in Lbe 
same luirvicea area and' the occupaLlonai outlook for graduafer, of f.he program 
are examples of such data. 

The Board's evaluaLion proJecL began in 1 969-70 with a review of V,/. 
matiLer's programs. More recently, the SHI) sLaff has begun a review of all 
doctoral programs. In each case, the review depends upon instilulional self- 
assessment as a part of the -,tatewide Plan process, -fhe . SED staff then reviews 
the results of the institutional assessment. The SEl) review of master s pro- 
grSms led to the termination of some programs and modifications in others, 
almost all at the initiative of the instituLions involved. 

As long as self-assessment plays a large role ip the review process, 
state-level data-collection activities in the area of program review will be 
limited to the registry of programs and degrees by institutions. 

Research 

The Office of Pos tsecondary Research, Information Systems and Institutional 
Aid fOPRISIA) is responsible for operating UEDS (the information system for 
the Office of Higher and Professional Education) and is a major user of the 
system. Enrollment projections and analysis of state financing policies are 
two major research efforts of the staff. 

Enrollment Projections 

An important part of the statewide planning effort is the development of 
enrollment targets for SUNY, CUNY, and the CICU-related independent institu- 
tions The targets are established separately for four-year and two-year 
institutions, graduates and undergraduates, and full- and part-time students. 
The targets appear in the Statewide Plan and are used to describe the enroll- 
ment dimension for a number of state-level analyses, including budget recom- 
■ menditions for the Bundy and Tuition Assistant aid programs, general institu- 
tioral budget needs, and requirements for new programs. 

The projections are also used by institutions to assess probable revenue 
levels and enrollment impactr, on long-range mission and program plans. 
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OPinSIA h.iM {h» v(» 1 (>pi»(l an iMiro I I nu»nt p ro j t I on iiioilnl ili»s I t.iumI to rc-ipim' 
I () fi I j',n I i I (Mill policy v.ir i al> i alliMiinp, (mho 1 IiikmiI cxpi c t a i i du;; ami to -ihv 
nM leant jiomoK.raph I c a!i(l I u;i I I I a I I ona 1 linpactfi on fit adonl euro 1 I inon I (li'inaiid.'; . 
*riio iiKxlol ''oiiccnl t at I 'i oil (till tliiio mul(M^j.'.ra(liia I (• lairolhiKaita lor all llni'c 
aorloiM. The major dvparliirr rroin li I a l.o r 1 ca I L r(Mi(l bajKMl prolcclhii I rr.l lU I tpioJi 
la In I ho nai' ol" r<'f', lonally varlabli^ iiiua.svui'a ol co I 1 op.e-p.o I np, ralos ol hlp.li- 
school p,ra(.lual;o;; . Tho nioilol alao i.'iu'op^n t t:lu» offcM'tj; ol! i n-ni 1 }'/"a L I on ol 
Now York iMiro 1 1 nuaiLa and .soparalo 1 init: I.l.vil l.ona 1 i't»t;onl. Ion ratoa 1 rom I roaliniau 
li»vt»l uppor dl via ion. r Alra> Lncliulod avr (I) a Lop.or I z.U I on ol Inalil'i- 
lion;; hara'd on Lholr hialorlral al) i 1 i t:y to all:ra(*t-. siaulonlfj and (?) part>l:imo 
nn<l(M"}',|-a(lna t.L and Inll- and par I.- 1 i.iiu^ p.raduatio (airo 1 Inuail ;> (llioso lairollmiMit 
.i;;pocla aVr \ri\t\ dovolopod than l.lU' part:.'; for rnll-t lino inuloi'p.radna I <'a , l>nt. 
work I;; cont: ln'\i i np, I n Lhla ar(»a). 

'I'lio enroi.l.menL-pro jccL ion model har. boon dosi^jntnl Lo accominoda Lc oLluu: 
l)ollry varicablos ro'laf.tul Lo Lbe publlc'i? expoc.LaLi.onw of posLsecondary educa- 
l.I.on In Now York. Aiiionp, llio poi?.s lb L 1 I L lo;; aro cbanp.cv; In Cnltlon and Tlnan-- 
e i.a 1 ai d comui L LiutMiLa ol' Lho liLalo (a lready e^^'lored Ln a aeparaLe OTRISIA 
motlellii}* efCorl) and Lbe lnii)ai:Ls ol; elLy, county, and sLale revenue pro |tu-.t 1 ora 
on Lbe amount ol' reHOurcea available to eaeb .secLor. Tbe enrolmenL-pro J ecL 1 ou 
niodG.l. Ls sui)i)orted by HEDS data plua projecLlons ol blp.b-sebool graduaLes pru- 
pared by tlie Information Center on Education of the SED. 

Klnancin^; Policies 

OPRISIA has developed an experimental model (hyv 1 lj»ure 21) for analyzln^^ 
.;trate^;ies for financinj^ higher education in New York. Tbe State Financial 
i'lanning Model contains seven major components: tuition ii'vela, cost to stii- 
ilents, student aid, enrollment levels, institutioniil expemli turc stale out- 
lay, and institutional revenues. Tbe model permits tbe study of ihe inter- 
action among all seven components in response to sueb things as changes in 
tuition levels, new enrollment projections, and different state-aid formulas. 

Only small portioSfe of the data required to run the model are available 
in HEDS. This is a disadvantage, but not a serious one, since the model relies 
Tittle on trend analysis. The limited dependence on historical trends produces 
a model that irore realistically portrays actual public-policy interrelation- 
ships, an advantage that outweighs limited availability of data. 

The SED plans to continue developing and refining the model, including an 
investigation of simpler alternatives to it. 

Directory of Institutions and Inve^ntory of Registered Degree and Certificate 
Programs " 

OPRISIA maintains the Directory as a single source of information on all 
accredited instituti^^^ in the state. It is uSed as a general, reference guide 
by high-school couns^ ^taff of other state agencies, and the like. The 

Inventory provides ai. iy updated basic record of all approved programs. 

The Inventory is compu ^zed but is not yet integrated into HEDS. 
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As 1 II ri 1 1 t o 1 n ' I < ' I ! ; t ' \v 1 1 < ' I ' < ' In t I H ' | > t o j r r I 1 1 n ( ■ uiii ri i f : ; , ; > i c ( ' 1 ■ ; « • ^ ■ 1 1 : . ( } 1 1 iM i • I i i h • ■ . 
i u I t t j iti. 1 1 i n,^', the i i nir . II h! i c si >ii i <'<• i ( m{u i tmu mi t lor .in i n 1 u i m. 1 1 inn ;; v - ^ I ciii 
« h 'V« • It •|>llH'lU <*Mt>ll Ii.iVr Unl Ihm'ii 1 < M ■ i I 1 ) I i • tn <lrV<'lt>|>. lM;il<'.hl. Ilir |M(ij«'< I 
.iik! pllul :;l.ilr :;('m1I li.iVr < I » ' vi • 1 ( ) ) )i 'i 1 .i:, rolilp|<'(r .\ plrliiiJ- .i:; ) m »; ; ; ; I I > I i • 

• M t lie I line .iinl i ic ill rr ri i v i i ni iiii< ' ii I \v' I I 1 1 I u which r.nh .i}\riicv h.t:; hri-ii WMil-iii}'. 

'I'.ihir 1 (h':;r r i h<-M tlir ili ' vi' 1 o| miru I . 1 1 IH:Uoiv ol Nrw York; (.ihlr '.'() 
j- i hcs I ht' I (h'li I I 1 1 ah 1 c ri):;ls .ii:;;nc I a ( rd with I. lit- iMloil. In ii;;iii)'. Mil': 
i u I ( >rma ( i on as .i ^'.iiidr (n rstimalr (he srljrthi 1 c and l)iul^'.<'l li»r another s(a(<', 
the n;;t'r iiuuK carelnlly ronsiih'r I he lliiii(i'tl srope nl Mn- i<'!;|>on,'; 1 !> i I j i i rs (»l 
t hr 01 I irr n f lll).'.ln'r ami I'm 1 rss I ona 1 l-MuiMtl^n and (he Inn)', liintory t.ha( (lia( 
i»M ice in r<>|>hij;t IraliMl au.ily.se:; nl pnllry alternatives. TIp' eosts Involved 

in data eollr't'lion lor SI'!I) .ire cons I de rah I y less tdian anolluM- state luij-ht 
expe I- i iMiee , while tJie ei>st:; lor computer :aipporL ami systasiis dis;ij;n are rela- 
tively liiK.li^*'* l:han most, othei' state.; mij'.ht: expe r 1 imic(» , 

(lone 1 u.s i on 

The i; t a t.e- I evi» 1 pes t.secoiulary"ednea t I on inrormatlen syst.riii In Ni'w York Is 
eon-;t»rva t I ve 1 y si^.ed, careiully related to the uni(|ue iwl ot r e:d^on.«; 1 h 1 I I t i es 
ot the. Stati' lulueatLon I)e[)a r tiuent , aad :u»r v Ice-o r I entcMl . 

New York's I onj» history of system- level and state- level coordination oi' 
hipjier education has allowed the deve 1 opineait of rather soj)h i s t i im ted analys.es 
(W pos tsccondary j)ol i ey Is.snes. Since the csiipliasi.s is on rcrai 1 t:s. l:hat. i\ci'vc 
the dec'lsiion process, often ant.icipal inj^, it hy si»veral yoal^;, users arc' s.atis-- 
tied with more 1 eev^ay In the accuracy oT I'esulti;. 'I'liis in turn penults Ski) io 
operate with a smaller, more hij^liiy .ij'.j^.r^'JV'ited data s.e»: than tlu' size ol tlie 
pos tsecondary enterprise and the ranj;e of res ponsi h i 1 i. ties of the Ski) Office 
of ilif);her and Prof ession^ll I'klucation suj^j^est mijr,ht he necessary. 

Tho Ilij/.her kducation Data System, key to information-systems development 
in the Office, is consistent with the data-reference document hut is maintained 
at a higher level of ai^jjref^ation . Future plans, linking; the Inventory of 
lU'g is t tired Programs and Degrees to HEDS and other computerized fiies main- 
tained on separate tapes, are intended to further encourage use of the system 
hy SEI) offices ami to improve the relevance of analytical results in terms of 
developing, policy issues and state and institutional study requirements. 
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Table 19 



1938 



1966 



Chronological Suitmary of Major Activities Related to 
Tlie State-Level Information System in New York 



The Board of Regents of the University of New York, the State Education Depart-.ent (SEO). was 
established by constitution (previously established by statute in 1784) to -.rvo as the coordinating 
and supervisory agency for all levels of education, public and private. 

With the- advent of HEGIS, SED assumed responsibility for coordination of reporting by all institutions 
awarding degrees in New York. 



1971 SED developed its first mechanized, on-line file for enrollment projections using high-school and 

college-enrollment data. 

1973 SED began publishing the Postsecondary Education Newsletter. 

1975 In July, New York becar^e a participant state in the State4.evel Information Base project. 

In October, SED reorganized its planning office to include a specific unit responsible for 
information systems. 

1976 The current mechanized Higher Education Data Syste. (HEDS) was developed and implemented. 

SED. began providing assistance (about $1.0^0 per institution) to set up Costing and Data Management 
System (CADHS) modules. (By 1978, there were 18 institutions involved.) 

1977 In January, New York became a pilot-test state in the State-Level Information Base project with 
major emphasis devoted to the capabilities of interstate data sharing and federal data collection. 

SED established the Research and Information Systems Advisory Committee to guide data collection _ 
and analysis, (ir.cluded in the Committee were representatives from the legislative staff , executive 
• budget staff. Higher Education Services Corporation, SUNY central office staff, independent schools, 
degree-granting proprietary schools, and community-college association.) 
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Table 20 



Cost of Che State-Level Information System in New York 

1975 through 1978 



.seal 



19/6 



Act.lvit.y (a) 



19// 



1978 
t'jti mated 



Hrst year of develop.ucnt 

Data-Collection Activities 
Developncntal Coiits 

Periionnul Salaries and Benefits (b) 
Direct Conputer Costs (including terminal) 

Operational Costs 

Personnel Salaries and Benefits (b) 
Direct Computer Costs (including terminal) 



Second year of development 

Data-Collection Activities 
Developmental Coiits (c) 

Personnel Salarijs.-and Benefits (b) 
Direct Computer' Costs (including terminal) 

Operational Costs * 
Personnel Salaries and Benefits (b) 
Direct Computer Costs (including terminal) 



Ihird year of development 

Data-Collection Activities 
Developmental Costs (c) 

Personnel Salaries and Benefits (b) 
Direct Computer Costs (including terminal) 

Operational Costs 

Personnel Services and Benefits (b) 
Direct Computer Costi, (including terninal) 



rirst tull year of maturity of system 

Data-Collection 'Activities ^ 
Developmental Costs (c) 

Personnel Salaries and Benefits (b) 
Direct Computer Costs (including terminal) 

Operational Costs 

Personnel Services and Benefits (b) 
Direct Computer Costs (including terminal) 



Total 



lotal 
Grand Total 



Total 



Total 
Grand Total 



Total 



Total 
Grand lotal 



Total 



Total 
Grand Total 



$ 65,000 

3b "00 



$ 25,000 
6,000 



$ 68,000 
36,000 



$ 33,000 
16,000 



$ 60,000 

100,000 

30.000 
$190,000 

$ 65,000 

93,000 

^8,000 
$ 206,000 

$ 70,000 



$ 33,000 
^.0,000 



, ^,2,000 
20,000 



$ 9,000 
8,000 



60,000 
$ 20,000 



62,000 
$205,000 

$ 76,000 



$ 17,000 



80,000 
$172,000 



5/8/78 



NOIf ■ (o.ts involve ..limaU-d co.t. cl developing and operating the Higher Education Data Sy.te. (HEDS). including the extensive Invcnlnry 
01 Registered Program.. HEDS is currently maintained on the GE Timesharing Syste. under its HARK III services. This syste. .s effect. v. 
and pxprn'.ivp, ,GE doe-, provide consulting services at no extra cost to SED, 

l.,)lol lowing are descriptiun. of what i«. involved in the Mjor activity areas in the table: . 

. Data collection inc ludns for«. dnsign. printing, .ailing, editing, foUnw-up. preparation of translated for.s. an s or h. 

. Dovelnpnental costs include design of file structures, trial loading and retrieving of data, training o( staff, actual loading ol 

data, and pronl'ing and editing nl conpuleri/od data. 
• Operational oos». involve actual u«.e.(.f the systc. by writing programs to produce d.s.r.d tables and working -i»h the Hps. 

(b) lVr:,onm'l salaries and benef its are for approxiaately 6.5 I IE staff. 

(c) lk'vrlopiK<nlal cor.to in I9;6, 1^/^ and 1^/8 include loading new data. 
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VIII. 

SOUTH CAROLINA COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 



Background and Functions 



The South Carolina Coinmission on Higher Education (CHE) was established 
in 1967. The Cotninission ' s functions are determined by the General Assembly 
and include the following: 

1. To conduct studies of the roles , operations, structure, and 
external relations of South Carolina institutions of higher 
education . 

2. To submit recommendations to the Budget and Control Board 
and General Assembly regarding policies, programs, curricula, 
facilities, administration, and financing of the state- 
supported institutions of higher education. 

3. To receive and review the annual appropriations requests of 
the state-supported institutions of higher education and 
submit recommendations to the Budget and Control Board and 
the General Assembly. Capital budget requests are also 
reviewed by the Commission. 

4. To approve new programs before they are undertaken by any 
state-supported institution of higher education (unless 
approved directly by the General Assembly) and to terminate 
existing programs when appropriate. 
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5. To administer the federal programs authorized by 

the Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended, including 
Community Service and Continuing Educ 'on under Title I, 
Equipment for Undergraduate Instruction under Title IV, 
and Construction of Undergraduate Facilities under Title VII. 

6. To develop a master plan Eo postsecondary education and 
to provide for annual updating. 

The Commission is designated as the 1202 Commission for So--th Carolina 
by law. 

There are nine public senior colleges and universities in South Carolina. 
One of those, the University of South Carolina, has three four-year branches 
and six two-year regional campuses in addition to its main campus in Columbia. 
There are also 16 public two-year technical colleges and technical education 
centers. Six of them are comprehensive institutions, offering college-parallel 
and technical/occupational programs. The other 10 offer technical/occupational 
programs only. South Carolina also has 20 private senior colleges and five 
two-year private and denominational institutions. In 1977-78, 34,180 part- 
time and 92,814 full-time students were enrolled in degree-credit programs. 
Of the total, 101,254 were in public colleges and universities, while 25, /40 
were enrolled in private institutions. 

The Commission staff consists of approximately 20 professional and 
support staff members and is organized into four divisions. The Division of 
Programs and Research is responsiV for all, program approvals, coordination 
of two-year college planning, and special research studies of the Com- 

mission. The Division of Financial ..ffairs is responsible for the budget- 
review functions of the Commission and for maintaining the management-informa- 
tion system. The Division of Health Affairs is responsible for coordination, 
planning and approval of programs for the health professions, and coordination 
with the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) regarding South Carolina s 
role in interstate arrangements for health-education programs. The Division 
of Facilities and Special Projects is responsible for comprehensive planning 
and capital budget approval. 

Because the Commission's role has changed little since 1967, its relation- 
ship with the institutions has matured. As a result of this orderly environ- 
ment development of an information system has progressed well, and the 
Commission has collected a substantial amount of data without the serious 
difficulties that can result from lack of institutional cooperation and support. 

Approach to Information Systems 

Early in 1969, the Commission on Higher Education and the public senior 
colleges and universities agreed on the need for a statewide system of uniform 
data identification, collection, and reporting. Responsibility for active _ 
development of the system was assigned by the presidents of the public senior _ 
in'i^utions of higher education and by the Executive l^i-ctor of ^^e Commission 
on Higher Education to an MIS working committee, composed of the vice-presidents 
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for academic and business affairs and other key administrators, under the 
chairmanship of the Assistant Director for Financial Affairs oftthe Compission 
on Higher Education. 



The management-information system became operative in 1970. Beginning 
with data for the fall semester of 1969, the colleges and universities and 
the Commission began to receive and use comparable reports on students, 
faculty, and other essentials. By 1972, the first stage of the management- 
inforraatiou system was virtually nplete, including data on revenues and 
expenditures, space analysis, and ..nalyses of nonteaching staff and student 
fees. 

Recent reports, by the public colleges and universities to the Commission 
include student characteristics and full-time equivalent (FTE) enrollments by 
level, FTE teaching faculty by rank semester-credit-hour production per FTE 
teaching faculty member, semester -hour and contact-hour comparisons, student/ 
faculty ratios, average weekly teaching hours, average class sizes, average 
faculty salaries by rank, revenues by source , expenditures by function, student 
fees, and so forth. Such information in these areas was not available before 
the uniform information system existed. 

Also in 1969, the Commission established a Computer Advisory Committee, 
composed primarily of the computer-center directors of the public senior 
colleges and universities and chaired by the Commission's Assistant Director 
for Financial Affairs. Its purpose is to foster the growth of computer usage 
in higher education, both public and private, in South Carolina. It is a 
coordinating body functioning primarily to improve communications among the 
state's universities and colleges. In particular, it (1) provides a forum 
for regular discussion of mutual problems; (2) communicates the needs of 
institutions to the Commission and advises the Commission on all computer- 
related matters; (3) reviews institutional plans for acquisition, of computer 
hardware and software; and (4) encourages mutual cooperation among institutions 
in such areas as development of compatible programs and data formats, coordi- 
nation of long-range plans, and study of joint computer facilities and systems. 

Developments in computer hardware and software during the past seven 
years have been both rapid and extensive. From a variety of largely incom- 
patible and often inadequate computer centers in 1969, each operating inde- 
pendently. South Carolina has developed a statewide higher-education computer 
network. The three universities have large, modern, compatible computers that 
also service the public colleges and some private institutions through on-line 
terminals. Each institution ultimately decided in its own best interests to 
abandon its independent approach to computing and to join in a cooperative 
enterprise. 

The second stage of the MIS development required computerization. The 
first activity was a visit to the campuses of each of the public colleges and 
universities to determine the best approach to computerization. The resulting 
report made three major recommendations: 
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1. Complete the evolution of regional computer centers to 
support the academic and administrative needs of South 
Carolina's public colleges and universities 

2 Develop a computerized institutional information ^base 
and reporting system to support each institution s 
internal and external reporting requirements (including 

CHE reports) 

3 Develop a state-level information base and reporting _ 
system to support the Commission's reporting and planning 
requirements 

Using the NCHEMS n.^. Element Dictionary (DED) as a model committees 
composed of institutional and state staff representatives wefe formed to 

de^el^ data sets for students, courses. ^--^^^ '^J,-: ^^ra Sem n 

ntios ThrouEh the work of these committees, a South Carolina Data nxemenc 
icti;naS was developed that defines the standardized data-reporting system 
to be used by the institutions. This dictionary was adopted by all the public 
colleges and universities in the state. Also, each institution has access by 
tei^nal to one of the major regional computer centers, enabling them to offer 
compa'bircorputer-programming'courses and giving them the .computing power 
needed for administrative and reporting purposes. 

The commission contracted with the Computer Service Division of the 
ITniversitv of South Carolina to provide programming and computer time to 
university oi ouulu v^a r 1077 r,rnoram<t to build and maintain 

support the information base. In June 197 7. programs to duixq , 
the inf oration base were completed. Programming to retrieve a^id report the 
data rder way. 3y means of a terminal in Comm ssion' s of f ce data 
for fiscal 1976-77 have been processed, and data for 1977-78 are now being 



added . 



The key to the Commission's success with f data 

of the NCHEks n.^. Element Dictionary to guide selection of the initial data 
elements for the South Carolina data set., ^ Though no all °^^h^^DED data 
p-°ments were selected and though the Commission modified DED 'l^f ^^^""'^^ .^^^ 
n;cessar. for use in South Carolina, this approach meant t^-^^h^f ^^^^^^^^.^ 
used b? South Carolina were basically compatible with the project s preliminary 
datl definitions when they joined the State-Level Information Base P^°J^^t 
^ l W?ion of participation in the project, the Co-ission hopes to further 
refine its data collection and the computerization of the Mib. 

Another significant feature of the MIS development was the extensive in- 
volvement of top-level data users in the initial review of the P-°P°^f 
datlset Since the Commission was party to the process for selecting initial 
data e e;ents and definitions, all members of the staff have ^- an m- 

olicit obligation to base their analyses on the data included that agreement 
^id now incorporated into the management-information f ^^--^f^/^;^^,;;^^;^,, 
there have been few changes in the MIS. and each one is subjected to the same 
process of advance institutional review through the MIS working committee that 
led to creation of the data set in the first place. 
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Data-processing fitaff were not involved until later c This tactic yielded 
top-level acceptance of the concept and simplified the job for the data pro- 
cessors once they became involved — principally because the data sat changed 
relatively little from the time it was initially established. 

Data Set 

During the developmental and testing stage of the Statv— Level Information 
l^ase project, each j ilo':-^es>t: s.tate v;as asked to indicate the specific dat^i 
included ia its inf>:rmatioii sy"stem. Each state did so, based upon the compari- 
son of its informat:ioa system as of May 1978 to the 1977 Field Review edition 
(Technical Report 85) of the State-Level Information Base project. Each state 
also identified other major types of data that were included in its informa- 
tion system at tihav " xme but were not included in the preliminary version of 
the State-Level Information Base proj ect ' s -proposed data. 

The project *s final data framework, contained in the document entitled 
Postsecondary-E c u - : :rL ion Information Systems at the State-Level: Selection of 
D ata to Address Pla nning Is s ues , is not the same as the preliminary data set. 
The final framev/orl'. was designed to be more flexible and adaptable than that 
contained in Technical Report 85. Also, ^each state has made minor changes in 
its data set since May 1978, Still, the earlier comparison tables provide a 
reasonable current indicati i of how each pilot-test state's data set compares 
lo the guidance offered by le State-Level Information Base project. Table 21 
is the comparison table for tihe South -Carolina Commission on Higher Education. 

Agenda 

Planning 

The Coiranission's approach to planning is based largely on the study agenda 
of the 1202 Commission. In June 1975, the Planning Commission adopted an 
extensive list of proposed studies and a schedule guiding the work needed to 
complete them. 'The studies cG^^ered all aspects of Commission staff activ- 
ities, including Statewide Goals, Institutional Missions, Enrollment Projec- 
tions, Academic Affair-, Health Affairs, Student Affairs, Facilities Planning, 
l^inance. Budgets and Computerization, anr. Special Studies. 

The studies have covered such wide-ranging activities as a survey of 
proprietary-school enrollments, an assessment of library resources and needs, 
and a financial-aids survey. Approximately 20 studies have been completed so 
far, and the uSf^ of the study categories and schedule has proven effective in 
coordinating a wide range of separate planning-rela ted studies. 

One result of the process is the development of a statement of goals for 
South Carolina higher education. The goals statement, adopted by the Commis- 
sion in 1972, was reaffirmed in 1977. 

Related to the goals statement, a statement of institutional missions, 
developed from mission statements provided by all public institutions in the 
state, was published in July 1978 as "Comprehensive Planning in Postsecondary 
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TABLE 21 



POSTSECONDARY-EDUCATION INFORMATION SYSTEMS AT THE STATE LEVEL 

INFORMATION STRUCTURE AND FUNQIONAL USES OF D\TA St.. JsiiilMlM . 

OetailbyPiloi-TestState? ^"^JS^if" 

A5ofMiyl9]8 



PagtlofS 



INFORMATION ST'lUCTUflE 


fl STATE-AGENCVFUKCTIONSAN'l) DATA USES 


Major Arc;! 

OiUCalcjoriciiDiUllm 


Ifvtlof' 
lion 


Mcchan- 
ical 




1 Q'\ ' himmj 


lludf/linji 




K.rT—j. 






[CUu.ll 

I Reporting 




Koie/ 
kopc 


Cuffciii 


New 


Rcvirw 


iJiiOiiMcnt, 
?roiecii(His 


rmmi 
Aid 


Action 


Iniofma* 

lion 


State Jnforinstion 

PopulJiiofiChaiClMitic$riStit« 
■ CensL'i id tcUl, bjjounty, by populition densil] 


N 


/A 


Kach 


H 


Ik 




I 


















k 




■ uiMiiDuiioriQi ijrniiy iMCo<ric 






rtech 








X 




















•EducJtion alUiniDcnt by county for levels williin clcnicnury, Jtcondary, 
college, jndvocalioful education ■ 






Kech 






[ 


. X 






















, . • Elcinenlary /itcondiFY cnrolirnents by puolic/privaie by lr':j|ily 






Hech 
















X 










■ Hijih-schTOl uraduittt by 5«x.by race by localiiy 






Mfich 


r" 
















X 










' high-sch jokquivalcncy recipients by Jcx for state 






Mfich 


...._]_. 
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Occupi^ncy Outlook of State 

' Employment mmj by industry type and by occupational classification 
for state 






; Hf.Cll 
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• lob 4pplican(i|op«ninf{s by occupational classification for state 
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Finances of State 

•State and local revenues , 






r ! i 
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■ Stale and lo:al appropriilions/expfnJIlures i 












I 




I 
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■ ^iuflent fin-incial aid available from uaie ihroiijh $iate agency, including f^f 
number of recipients (and their char2'[*ristii:s| arnl dollar amounts of aid A | f 


r 
























N)tioiul InfonDitlon | 
Oaupition Outlook of N.nion 

' Employment mmri "ly industry type and jy occupational ctoirication 
forniiion 
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• lob applicants/openingsb/ occv/ational cla'^siiicaiion for nation h/a | 
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•Student financial aU available from fcderil government directly to stu'^^^nts ^1^1 ^ 

































NOTE: N/Aindicate'j not applicable. 

(a) Description of Data Available for State Agency's Use: 
Level of ApgationwithnAgiiicy 

ID: Instil'itional Deiail|sichasin^;yiju:lstU(kntdata{ 
IS: lnslitulio:ial St'/nmary {\r als by instiluJions oi ly) 
SS: Slate SJunnarY (touk v all iislilutiowoi gfb."^s 
of insti'uilons only] 



Mechanized Statu* within Agency: 
Mecb: Data are, or will be, mechanlied 
No: No plans to meclianiie hard copy 
Aces; Data accessible ojtside agency 
but not n\aiRtained at agency 



Institutional Scope; 
Data are generally available from t^re 
following types of iiiSiilutions except 
as ncted in the table: 

/ill public inatltiitlono 



llECIS required kth m aho avalUblc 
for private InatltutlonB 
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South Carolina 



INFORMATION STRUCTURE 



MijorArea 

Dau CaicgoneilDaia llcm^ 

ln$titution2l Information 

InslilulionaiChafactcristics 

dmi (onifol mtm, ocif^dmm, odnmm mm^^^^> ^^^f^' 
mduote and ij 'rcdui}lc iuitrn'M vm ond boQ^d c/ic;?«, end so kth 
ion iJiml «5 /or/n Mi ItmMi Ckf^iCkmlic, of OAp ot\d 



. 0i;^rial«^^fcei k all Icveh \}Mh lo^^^r division, 
appfr dmiion. and specific pfof«5ional program), housing.and mm\ti 
mforftiatiort — 



SiudcnlChafactcriitifS 

DcfTiogr# ^ ,,, , 

. ^nnlintianr Jdri'v-^ ^^^^"'^^"^^ ^^^^'^^ ^'"^^"^^ 'f^^'^ - 
. mJim^^ ^^'^'^^ 
//fc/*? iimlmfM Ion mwl HCES km 2M2.1 M Mlmnt 

in Initi mmoiHiill^tfEimllon} — 

■ QihcrhcjdCDuntsbYf h yMpibysyc^lN.i n^^^^^^^ 

totp h i c O fi i ift loatltutiooiil Origin 
. f/£G/S ffgi//rfrf htci mnts by Jlcrt (or Mjn foffl/j for j// Jfix/wfi 

Mmn and m tmikf UDdtigndm (on NCfS lom 2mU 
Rts idtm flrtrf P^ '<^^ 0^ — 

, ai fftihrnan, Rraduale. and firsi-profwioral levels by: 
In-dtsirict by couniy (for all levels) 
|[i*5Utc by county (for firsl'time freshmen) „ 
Out-of-ititc by state (for firsl-liitie freshmefi) 
In-state vcrwi out-of-state totals (for first-time graduates aiv) profcs- 
sionalsl 



. Other data on head counts by FT/PT split for rew uivdefsraduait m 
f cfs by in-sute by institution . by out-of 'Sta te by stale 



Student Ability . l i , i „ 

■ Head counts of first-time cnicf log urdergraduales by high^hool ranK per- 
centiles, ACT store fanges..^nd SAT score rargts, including insiitutioful 



Financial Aid 

. Number of recipients (and their characteristics) and dollar amounts ol aid 
available from institution and administered by institution,, 
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DESCRIPTION OF DATA 
AVAILABLE 



Level of 
Aggrega- 
tion 



IS 



Mfchaiv 
ical 
Status 



stitutiorul 
Scope 



Piibllc/i and 

PrlViUC'f) 



STATE-AGENCY FUNCTIONS AND DATA USES 



Federal 
n?eportirg 



Publico 1 1 



Range 
Planning 



Publico 



Publice and 
Prtvatei) 



publics ^nd 
Privatea 



Mission/ 
Rolcl 
Scope 



Budgeting 



Publlci 



Publics 



Publics 



Publici 



PfO | yam Rcvieiw 



Current 
Programs 



New 
Programs 



Facilities 
Review 



Eniollmenl 
Projections 



Financial 
Aid 



Affirmative 
Action 



N/A 



Published 
Informa- 
tion 



NOTE: OIF, is the state coordinator for llEGIS reporting for inibllc and private institutions. 
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INFORMATION STRUCTURi; 



DESCRIPTION OF DATA 
AVAILABLE 



Major Area 

DauCaiegofie^lDiUllfTis 



I Level of 
ega- 

lion 



Institutional Information (Coniinijcij| 
Sludcni ?\mms and Discipline Informaiion 
Student ProijMnn 



[J] 



Stiiilfinl [kw\M 

■ liLC)iS ftimaf /i(W iOim h by I IIP! ^l' i/i'^^f^'f Mlmri 
Jivm hN ffoimmjl i mi //, jfoJi/jfr / ^iini H! i'^f '^''/'^^ 
fM ()/ ii/^A' immm \0l. iont^ ^^(^'y^X ^W'r/ 

■ OltKilifjJ [Om by F1|?T for other uuJcnts(iuwcf(]i-'i5ion jnd 
iKindcRffc/'Jiplcma/ccnificatc), by m^ior lidd of Muiiy 

not dc^ignjlcdl 

* fats by siudcni li'vel ^nhm studrit prop am 

■ Wf G/5 ftqmtii nuwbm oi (ff5ref5/{fip/(}m(Ji/cerfiy/ciJff5 ^onkmd by 
^ face by type olii^m and by tnojof fidd otitudy (ot july I- 

jm 30 (on cmai iVC£S fom IMl J Qod ^m"^ ^f/jfr 



■ Olhcf mfofinalion on riumberof Mudents receiving a certificate/diploma 
for I pfogfam of Icis thin one year by ma j or field of Mudy 



■ Degrees conferred by age range of students summariicd by type of 
degree 



■ Cliaracieristics of progran eoinpleters kimmarjKd b y type of decree 



■ NpncofiipleterslarKl cnii s]m\ by typcofdenrccjfid student program 



Di^iplinc Infomition 
■Costs by course level within discipline for; 

Otgrcc-retitcd instftjction 

Requisite preparaiory/rctnedifll 

1 1 1 n Mill 

' Instructional activity: studcnt'Credilhoursbycourselcvelwithin diMplinc 
■ Insiructional activity: student-contact hours and faculty-contact huuisby 
course level within discipline for; 

Oegrcrrclaled instruction 

Requisite preparatory/remedial 

NoiKlejfee 



icjl 
Status 



Hcch 



Insliiutiorui 
Scope 



'STATE-AGENCY FUNCTIONS AND DATA USES 



Ffdcral 
RcportinK 



Publics 



Rjrifif^ 
\^m^ 



Mission/ 
Role/ 



Btidscliiii; 



Giirent 
Pfdj^rjms 



!\)bllr:i anil 



Publlcg 



Public;] and 
Frivatec 



Publics 



Publlca 



PubUco 



Publics 



Publics 



Publics 



New 
PiDgrjins 



Ficilities Inrolimfnl 
Rfview Projctliun^ 



Fininciil Affirinilivf 



Aid 



Action 



Published 
Informa* 
tion 
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INFORMATION STRUCTURE 



Major Area 

DauCalcjioiicsiDjIii Items 



In^tiiutionil Information IConiiniicd] 
Pcfwnnel 

■ l/f G/S rfflu/rfid /iwrf coiifils if^ f ^/Pf for /nofipowr c^^^^^Oflc^ for 
(/// mplom iJhi\ wkmtm h (tpofttil oo Wf5 fcm 23W)'3 on/y 
whto ih( lom mm iolofmlm oo oil f^iptoym //isfwrf of '0 Ml- 
dm inmtmi kiilii « ocmtd ifi Will B12'U M-llj 

' £f OC upni 00 M tomti ff/id w/ory MoulioD by m by race 
by mmpmitbymf]pQW({miomlofciltniph^^^^ (t*) 
wM /irjf rf(|uvfd /)) 1975 « WM/i/fll5(/n'?)'.fl/id l/if seme lorn m a^td 

, . Hf C/S rff rri to o^i Ml-tim mtwttmi Imity by mk by w;( by 



coiirjci ptfioi kU(\^ mbm Itmtd end mUktid^ mm; and 
w/ury flnd btntlit Mo(mtm!lM ^1 NCf S lorn 2M-1 mpoialcd 



■ Olhcrdjiaon inilruclional/re^jrch staff, 
Number icnored, nonlcnyftd, and total for full'time by age ranjc 
Number tenured, nonlcpured, and total for. FT/PT by discipline 
' SeTvtefritwHH»hyfC^ff«^ by PCS program 



Finances (HlGiS mnd dulo coikitd umliy o/j torn 230M, fmM 

Mniki of mimmi ol %/)er EdMiofij 

■ I'M (t(imtd mtDi U ftmm In loml (mmlcttdlmukltdm' 
bif\(d) by met Ibr luitionlktijomml (}ppwpliQllQ^^ by /fw/, «/« 
end mm, oltt( MCfs, ond Mtptndtnt opffcfio/ii 
. Other diti on y nrcstricl^ cufrcnl (urKl fcvcnijcs by source for goycfnmenl 
jppfoprialions by level, for other sources, and for independent operalions 
• //fG/5 rtquktd mmttd WW mtticttd mm Unmati by 
wufcf fof pmmt pm unrf conlrocfs by M; pMt j/fts, ^mti 
ond mMiiQDd tDdowmimm 



Soufceluse rpatrin ofcurrent fund revenues 



■ rceji 

■ //fC/S rt(imd mtnt M apMm end /w/irffl/ory Kmkn by 

Imciion 



■ Balance-^heet information by fund groups 
• g/S ftifmtdmmi\: o fchcn(fti In m buhnm 



■Olber physical'piani indebtcdriess for auxiliary enterprises, hospitals, and 
all other 



■ Retiremeflt-fund coniributions by anovcrnnient source for an institution 

■ WfGiS fm(d d(bt Qumndlnj, fr W; u/irf omoanii ii\ M for 

lomtmondtofM-tm 

. Other debt ouistanding, issued, and retired amounts for long-lefii) for 
auxiliary enterprises, hos pitals, and all other 



HiCi^ mid ml imt poii Im ali ST 



■Dcbi'Servicc amounts and purchases ot capital asselsby source 




(b) Form EEO-6 U collected froa the InBtltutlonB by the State Departncnt ot hxmtl The Peraonnel 
DiipartDient 1b developing a peraor.nfil budgeting jyatcn, Including EEO data, an(^CH! wtll have acceaa to 
tapcfl of data they need for their uachiDhcd lyatei, * , 
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Major Are4 

liDlitutiooil Infornaiion (Ccnnmd) 
Fjciliiici , , . 

■ fiM ftmfi> ''"'H^^'f ^^^^^ ^^^'^ ^^'^"^ ^ f 

iflg ilmiofy of Co% o/xi (ifii wily Pi^mol Mm, QE 
torm mi li^t ^^'i Wf of Mm i!\fommioStpmb€( 
m, t^aSiom IMl wi!/i tht mt iillt, will tt wjri k \WI 
wi// if \mM \o mMm\ iolomtion ok/l phj/vcol /or 



. JuiioncooniJor cliSS libs and cliiirooin facililiw; woiklv studcnl hou(^ 

fof tooonificiliiics -- — 

. fepliccmcnl c(k( by buildinj condition type 



DESCRIPTION Of DATA 
AVAILABLE 



UYdol 

AlKrej^* 
lion 



IS 



Wcdi2iv 
Stiitn 



Jtech 



Insiilutioful 
Scope 



Publics Aod 



Publlca 



PubUcfl 



STATL'AGENCYFUNaiONS AND DATA USES 



Ftderal 
Repoclinj 



LOTK' 

Planning 



Mlsyonl 
Role/ 
Scoff 



Pfopam Review 



Currftit 
Proiiratm 



New 
Pro|f«m 



Facility [wollnKni 



Fiiuncul 
Aid 



^fumaiivt 
Action 



PiiblhlMl 
Iflfofma* 
iiofl 



NOTE: la addition to the data alrosdy specified In this table. Soath Can)liiia^o toUflalon on 
Higher Education han the follovlng data: 

^^7» activity mlpU data collected In Pall 1977 on a cnKlnc bala 
for a flpeclal fltudy on faculty vorUoadfl 

HechanUcd 

; ZZZ !™ - u — - " 

, Data for all nanpowtr-reportiiig citejorlu 
, m Am for both students and nployteo (luln! a statf-apecifld iiMtm 
, AddltloHl personnel Infomtlon (fctn the State tepartient of hnmtl) 
, More detailed affimtlvsactioo data oil atudeote (for reporting to the Office ot 
Civil Rights due to South CaVoIina'i Inclualon a« one of the 13 Adaw States) 
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Education in South Carolina: Goals, Enrollment Projections and stitutional 
Missions." The goals and institutional missions are policy stat ats without 
associated quantifiable measures. There are no current plans to quantify 
either set of statements. 

The Commission has not developed a regular enrollment-projection 
methodology for use in projecting statewide or institutional enrollments at 
this time, but plans to do so within the next few months in response to a 
legislative mandate. The staff historically has engaged in enrollment 
analysis and occasionally has recommended adjustments in institutional en- 
rollment projections as a part of its responsibility for budget review. 

The staff approach to enrollment analysis uses two independent projec- 
tions, where historical data permit, and combines the results into one display 
format. Both projection metlhods rely generally on the assumption that recent 
historical trends will continue into the immediate future. 

The first method employed, called the "age ratio" method, is based on a 
past statistical correlation between college enrollments and the college-age 
population (ages 18 through 21) of the state. This correlation was established, 
extrapolated into the future, and combined with a projection of the college-age 
population to yield projected enrollments. 

Cohort survival, the other method used, depends on detailed data on the 
movement of individuals through the educational system, from elementary levels 
through college. Because students expected to be enrolled in college in the 
near future are already enrolled in elementary and secondary schools, no 
estimates of future population trends are required. 

VJhether either of these methods continues to play a part in the Commission's 
expanded enrollment-planning responsibility depends on. decisions in the next 
few months. The chances are good that the selected projection methodology 
will be compatible with data already available in the information system. The 
data needed for most enrollment-projection approaches are available, and the 
Commission staff prefers to avoid placing any additional reporting requirements 
on the institutions. 

Budgeting 

^ 

The Commission receives and reviews appropriation requests from all senior 
public CO j leges and universities, including the three four-year and six two- 
year regional campuses of the University of South Carolina. All requests are 
submitted in accordance with an appropriation formula, developed in counsel 
with the institutions that use it. 

The formula includes separate categories for instruction, academic support, 
general administration, libraries, plant operation and maintenance, and organ- 
ized research (at the two public universities) . Departmental research require- 
ments are included in the instruction category. Requirements for student 
services and general institutional expense are included in the general admln- 
istra ion category. 
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A brief description of the formula factors follows: 
Category 
Instruction 



Projected FTE students 



Academic Support 



Formula-generated 
faculty salaries 



Factor 

Student/faculty 
ratios and salary 
rates, differen- 
tiated for 22 
disciplines , three 
student levels, and 
three types of 
institutions 

Percentage of base, 
differentiated by 
three types of 
institutions 



Organized 
Research 

General 
Administration 



Libraries 



Plant Operation 
and Maintenance 



Special Funding 



Full-time graduate 
students 

Total dollars generated 
by formula for instruc- 
tion 

Total dollars generated 
by formula for instruc- 
tion 



Average of three previous Percentage increase 
years' expenditures of base, adjusted to 

recognize new on-line 

space 



Dollar amount per 
graduate student 

Percentage of base 



Percentage of base 



None 



Start-up funds for 
new programs; other 
agreed-upon items 



The FTE-student, student/faculty ratio, and salary-rate data are all ""JP^^ible 
with data suggested in the project's final data framework and provided by the 
Commission's MIS. 

There is some concern among the public senior colleges and universities 
regarding the adequacy of the historically determined student/faculty ratios 
for the 22 instructional disciplines. The University of South Carolina and 
ri fLlTrlTtv are testing the NCHEMS Information Exchange Procedures to 

d trr^ine^iFtheJ^crpr^duJe^ost data that will significantly improve the 
operation of the formulas. If the test is successful, the Conunission wil. 
consider working with the other public senior institutions to gather the data 
and to incorporate the results into formula revisions. 
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The Coninii;;i;.lou also reccivos the i>uci[',et: rcquentis for t:he two-ycax- 
technical inr. f i t.uUions , reviews them, and submitis them to the State Ihuli'.ot 
Control Board along with other institutional budgets. There is no Commission 
formula for the technical institutions. 

V r o ^ ram Re v i ew 

New Programs . The Commission is responsible for approving all new programs 
leading to a new degree level, major, or concentration in an approved degree 
level in any public institution. No proposed new program may be implemented 
or publicised by any institution unless the Commission or the General Assembly 
has approved it. 

The Committee on Academic Program Development, a standing committee of the 
Commission, reviews all proposals and makes recommendations for action on each 
to the Commission. 

The following are major steps in the approval process. 

1. A Letter of Intent, not binding on the institution, 
must be filed with the Commission at least 90 days 
before the proposal is to be submitted. Because 
the Committee on Academic Program Development meets 
quarterly to consider new programs, a quarterly 
cycle of due dates is maintained for Letters of 
Intent, submission of program proposals, and 
Committee meeting dates, 

2. Upon receipt, each program proposal is referred 
to one of three advisory committees for review 
and comment, depending on content. The three 
committees are the Advisory Committee on Academic 
Programs, the Advisory Committee on Graduate 
Teacher Education, and the Health Education Authority. 

3. The CHE staff then prepares a written analysis and 
recommendations on each proposal and submits it to 
members of the standing committee and to the 
affected institution prior to the committee meeting. 

4. Standing committee recommendations are submitted to 
the Commission for approval. Appeal procedures are 
provided . 

Data required on need and demand, availability of similar programs in 
the state or region, enrollment estimates, faculty, library resources, and 
estimated additional costs are specific to each proposal being submitted. 

Existing programs . Review of existing programs is an ongoing staff 
activity, based upon the inventory of degree programs, student enrollments . 
by program, degrees a^/arded by program, and program costs. The inventory is 
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capfiblo of displayiiu:; a wide range of course .student, and cost data lor eac'i 
program. The analys:' ^ is conducted by committees of academic administrators 
fcimiliar with the major fields of study being reviewed. The analysis concen- 
trates on needless duplication and on gaps in advance. The 1978 lej^islature 
has amended the Conunission's responsibilities to include authority to discon- 
tinue or terminate programs. It is too early to estimate the changes that the 
new authority will cause in the Coimnission's approach to review of existing 
programs . 

Health Trograins Planning 

Health-- ducation planning activities are coordinated by the Health Educa- 
tion Authority (HEA) in its capacity as an advisory body to the Commission. 
The HEA revl *ws proposed new programs for the education and training ol health- 
care practitioners to the Commission. It is also involved with the health- 
professions staff of the Southern Regional Education Board in the development 
of new programs and arrangements for interstate enrollments for existing pro- 
grams in the southern region. 

A Statewide Master Planning Committee on Nursing Education, also advisory 
to the Commission, is studying staffing patterns and making projections of 
future needs for nurses in a variety of job settings. The committee's recom- 
mendations guide the approval of new nursing programs and the evaluation of 
existing programs. 

A Task Force on Allied Health, advisory to the Health Education Authority, 
is helping the Commission prepare a directory of faculty resources and facil- 
ities available for the improvement of continuing education in the allied 
health sciences. 

The Health Affairs Division of the Commission staff maintains a separate 
statewide inventory of health-care programs, regardless of sponsor or locaticti, 
more inclusive than the CHE inventory of academic degree programs. This inven- 
tory has not yet been merged into the management-information system. 

Facilities Review , 

Beginning in 1972, the Commission staff began developing a facilities 
inventory system to support assessment of facilities requirements and ?.ce- 
management decisions. 

The project resulted in the development of a comprehensive facilities 
inventory system that meets the requirements of the higher-education inventory 
and classification procedures of the U.S. Office of Education. The institutions 
under the jurisdiction of the State Board for Technical and Comprehensive 
Education and the private colleges and universities participated in the project 
and are presently on the system. The facilities component of the management- 
information system and the comprehensive facilities inventory system have been 
merged into a single institutional and state-level facilities reporting system 
that includes the present CHE and HEGIS facilities reports. 
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Among tlic activitloi; ujuIl'.ucmI to the Comm.i.;!.'i.l.oii ' k D i viuJon ol: KacJ Li Uleii 
and Special Project!^ are conduct of a niirvey of building ciuality among all 
Intitltutions, development oC space-planning criteria to be uijed in planning 
institutional capital budget roquoats, periodic reportn on the ubc- of claiu'.- 
room and laboratory space throughout higher education, and preparation of a 
forecast of anticipated capital requirements as baclcground for the planning 
and analysis of capital requests. 

Stu dent Financial Aid 

There is no single state agency with responsibility for planning or 
administering financial-aid programs in South Carolina. The principal state- 
funded program, the Tuition Grants Program, is intended to reduce the co.st; to 
a state resident for attending any accredited private college in Soutch Carolina. 
The South Carolina Student Loan Corporation provides low-interest loans to 
state residents attending any approved institution, in or out pf the state. 

As part of its 1202 planning agenda, the Commission's Advisory Committee 
on Student Aid conducted a survey of financial-aid programs and needs. The 
Committee's report contained an analysis of existing programs available to 
South Carolina residents pursuing postsecondary study, an analysis of the 
total need for student financial aid in the state, and an assessment of the 
feasibility of expanding existing programs or starting new programs of student 
aid . 

Developmental Schedule and Resources 

As mentioned elsewhere in the project documents, precise cost guidelines 
for estimating the time and resource requirements for an information-system- 
development effort have not been feasible to develop. Instead, the project 
and pilot-test-state staff have developed as complete a picture as possible 
of the time and resource requirements within which each agency has been working. 

Table 22 describes the developmental history in South Carolina; table 23 
describes the identifiable costs associated with the effort. In using this 
information as a guide to estimate the schedule and budget for anotl -r state, 
the user mast carefully consider the extent of data collection involved in 
the system. CHE, in working with South Carolina institutions, agreed on a 
data set considerably larger than the initial requirements for its use. While 
this has the advantage of allowing the agency and the system to grow into uses 
of that data without adding items or changing the data-collection system, it 
is a more extensive data-collection effort than other states might want to 
consider. Also, the South Carolina CHE relies on the University of South 
Carolina computer system for its support. 

Conclusion 

In the beginning of its planning for a computerized state-level MIS, the 
Commission chose to propose implementation of a full set of data, patterned 
after the NCHEMS D ata Element Dictionary . What might have developed into a 
confrontation over data collection resulted instead in acceptance by the 
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Table 27. 

GhrouoJtWciil Suumiry of M^\jor Act ivi Li es KelaLccl to Iho 
SCcite-^Lxiivel. Int:onmLLon System in SouLh Carol, iivi 

\ 

Advisory (;ui,iinitU.'0 Jon Higher l.diicalicm was eslabHslicd by <i legi^aalive acL. (Iliis a)nuiiiLl.t)o lai.er beMiii 

Uie llonimii teu on Higher Lducalion.) 
19r)7 Commiiision on Higher Lducation (CHL) was eiitabli^Jhed. 
1969 Planning Lor state-level management-information needs began. 

19V0 Manual data collection froni the inr^titutions began by using -.pecial CHL form*, needed in addition to HLGIS. 

(Initial lorrj are still used, and fevj changes havo occurrod. Iwo forms on Kevemies/Lxpenditures and Spar.r 
Utilization were added in 197l--7;^, and four forms on Applicilioii:; for Adnilssioni./ljirollmenls, SAl scores, 
Lnrollment by Age and Level, and Institutional Origin information were added in 1977-70.) 
State Auditor's Office established the Division of Computer Systems Management to coordinate all statewide 
data-processing activities, including auti.orization for all new data-processing equipment. 

1973 In September, the CHE Coordinator of HIS Computerization was employed and HIS computerization design began. 

19//^ In february, an HIS committee was established with a representative from each institution and was chaired 

by the CliE Coordinator of MIS Computerization. Using the NCflLMS Data Llement Dictionary (OLD) as a beginning 
point, the committee specified those data elements (with modified definitions as appropriate) necessary for 
comprehensive institutional management-information systems as well as for serving likely state-level 
inf ormation needs. 

In June, CHE published a South Carolina state-level DED based upon the work of the MIS Committee. (A 
Computer Advisory Committee helped with institutional implementation of the DED, while CHE began providing 
financial assistance for mechanization of the information system at one institution.) 

1975 CHE compiled an Academic Progran Inventory. 

In July, South Carolina became a participant state in the State-level Information Base project (enabling 
South Carolina to be informed about the experiences of the pilot^test states and to follow the progress of 
the project) . , ' 

1976 In January, CHE began providing financial assistance to two institutions (Clemson University and University 
of South Carolina) for lEP implementation. (This assistance was to continue over a period of 18 months.) 

1977 In January, South Carolina became a pilot-test state in the State-level Information Base project. CHE 
reviewed the project's preliminary set of suggested data, modified it as needed, and began design and 
implementation of the state-level MIS. 

In January through April, CHE was involved in systems design of the state-level HIS. 

In Hay through August, data-base files and edits were programmed for the state-level HIS. 

In June, CHE purchased a terminal for its office that was tied into the University of South Carolina's 

IBM 370/168-3 computer. 

In August through October, production reports were designed- 
In November, programming of production reports began. 
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ClosL of Lhe SLaLc-Lrvcl Int.'oniuiL ion Sy;,.A in 
1973-74 t:hn)uii;h 1978-79 



i n SouLh Carol i ivi 



.mn ,>ii Hi.jlut l>)i]..itu.M (till ) 
Attivity 



Ml', ( imiiutcriMt Cwjf ilin.iliit liiri'il liy i.Iti . 

ftiNj.iii riiofdinjt ion .u.tiv it ii". ailli tlif iri-.tilutinii'. 
iti thr' lif'vrli'piBrMt i>t irr.lUijlii)n.»l ifilutaatioii i.y'.tri 



Utij.tii ^iruviilini) lin.tnci.)! .r.-.i-.taruc Id irv.t it ut khi-. 
nci iMiii/ir ij iir.t itut iunl itilor n,*! inn ,y,lfW, . 

itinucil j'/.i'.l,incf to iri'.l ilul i on', in oci liani / in*) 
the iii'.t ituliiin.U liil uf^jt ii>r» '-y'.-ti'«'j . 
Itnj.in invnlvcuirnl with the i;t>ilf-lfvi'l Irif ui b.iI i on H.r.f 
l>ti)jf(-t >v. a p.utir. ipanl '.talc. 

rroviileil finanrijl Mjpport to (,li'i»',nn University and the 
Univpr'.ity ot Tiwilh Carol iru (nr mplracnt.ttinn uf Inliirw- 
tlon Cxrhinqp [Tocfdure^ (lH) brginning in .Unujry 19;6. 

(ohlinuod jf.sit.tjnr.t- to in-jlilu»iun in Bechjui ; i rtfj Ihu 
iti'ititiit iitijl iiifor«alion 'jy-jtra-.. 

fh-CMP .1 pili)t.-tc'.t M.tti- in the oUitr- 1 rvt'l Inf orrn.ll, ion 
n.v.p project in J.ininry 19//. ll<-g-»n M.it r ■ Icvil Hi J. 
di".ign jnd priKjr ,v««i ng I of huilili'»<j Ihf djt.i ii.f.r. 

cut purihj-,rd j tt'rmifjl lor it'- of I in- jt i co-A ot 
$11 ,';00. 

l.ontinucd iirvincijl av.i 'stance to CUtt-on IJiiivtr-.ily 
and th.' Univcr?;ity of South Carolina for iiplcflt'ntjtlon 
ot I[P (cnilitig in June 197/). 

Continued Jnd fini'Jicd prograasing for building tht 
'.tatp-lcvel data ba-.e. Began prograiwirvg of production 
report 'j. 

Continued ar.!.iilancc to ini.tilutinn-. in nechjni/irig 
Ihi' in!.tilutional inforiJtion '-y'.ti-ai (but need w.v. 
diiiinishiog} > 

Hill contirajc prograaiipg of production rt-purt!. for 
stjtc-lcvel infontation sy!.tei. 

Hay proviup ont-ycar financial ^-upport to two additional 
institutions for i«plcicntalion of ILP (deppnding on 
availability of I edcral fund'J. 



liuil'C'lfd 

lit- hi:, i.i) 



Uit.U 



$^0,200) 



$^0,000 



$l/,800 



$12,600 



111 ,(11(1 
lM,,l^,l; 

$ (,',.. ■IHI 



$ ;o.2(/) 



J 1 OH .000 



$103,000 



lil -AtU lu-vh buV^'d tor wM9'»«nt irfi^tioo '.Jit^^ purp'>"» »*rf priurily uwd tor (jwryiihq diU pr«fi-.ir^ *»Mt*.v:f to 
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BEST CQ: 



r^'poi! I U}; I u.sl I I n! Ions <)l I In* d.i t a -si't dr.'il}''' rcspons 1 1) I ! 1 1 V loJ pio 

vidluj* It-. 



Success of Clic (:rrt)rL ;UH»ms rt^latud to l.lu^ stab I 1 I t.y llu» Conun i s' ; ion' 
rolt; and t.lio caution t:Uat: has bocMi oKcrcIsiMl in Its i ni[) L<Mi!t»nt al I on , t l lr» 
ciirv. t:aluMi by l.bc MIS d iroc.t:()r i:n understand ins.t I t.ut: loua I conccM'us and liMiDurf 
I Imi Lat ions' bel'ori! Inl Liat.lnf] l\w (iTforl , and to iho Inillal aiul co-jt Inuinj; 
Lnvol-vemcMil of represcnt:at: Ives oi: all dar.a-reporL Inj; InsL 1 t.ut. Ions in iUm» I j. i ons 
re^!;ardlni; the sl/,e and def lull: Ions for t:be dala s.et: . 

As plans for expanded terminal access continue, institutional usu of the 
MIS data wil.1 further solidify the staiio-institutional working relationship. 
Because of the size of the data set agreed upon in the beginning, new institu- 
liona] and sl:a t e-1 ev<» 1 uses can be Im[)I (Muenled without: coust:.'Uit: .fddl Lions to 
the data set . 
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TllK STATK CODNCII. OV IIICIIKR KDllCATIOM 1«X)R VllUMNlA 



Background and Functions 



The State Coun.il of Higher Education for Virginia (SCHEV) , established 
in 1956, serves as the statutory coordinating agency for postseconclary educa- 
tion in the state. The Council is responsible for statewide planning, develop 
ing budget guidelines and formulas for public higher education, reviewing 
budget requests for public institutions and making recommendations to the 
governor and legislature, approving new programs and degrees for public insti- 
tutions, and administering' state student-financial-aid programs. 

Virginia has 39 public, and 31 private crMeges and universities. Fifteen 
of the public institutions are four-year col ;es and universities, while the 
other 24 are community and two-year branch colleges. Only 5 of the private 
institutions are two-year colleges. 

The gcvemance of Virginia's higher-education system of both public and 
private colleges and universiWes has involved substantial, and in some cases 
complete, autonomy for each institution. Each of the 31 privately controlled 
institutions of higher education in Virginia has its own autonomous governing 
board. The private colleges and universities have representation on several 
advisory committees of the State Council of Higher Education for Virginia and 
are appropriately included in many of its data-gathering and planning activi- 
ties for higher education. The Council of Higher Education, however, has 
limited or no legal authority or responsibility for coordinating the efforts 
of Virginia's private institutions of higher education. 
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Ill I lir -li Ml I i 1 1 



Koi I h.' iMil.l Ir Mr. 1(11 o\ V i I r.li'l.i 's 1m;',1i.'1 . I n, , 1 1 i . .u , I ;' 

,,l ,,|.- ..itii.iM.i l.'.l liisl I ml l.uii; h.iv lli.'M ow livi.l.i.il ;,.,,iv.M iilii)', l>.KU.l:i lli.il 

.„■,, r,..,|).Mr;ll.l" l.>i .'iily I I um l I l ul I.mi . A.I.I 1 I i.m.i I I y , I li" I'.'mi'I I"' ' '>'• 
llMW.T.-.iiy ..1 Virj-.lni.i Is :i Is.) .-.■spoils. 1 1. 1 r 1 ,.i i li.' I . ai i -y.s . i Clln.'li V.,ll..y 
C.llrn.'. an. I I lie Ho, ml l..r I lu' Cu M. ■(•,<• ol Willi.im ,in.l M.iiv is .ils- , ..spoiis 1 1- 1 .■ 
lor I 111- iw.iyisir Kl.'h.ir.l IU.ukI ('..> I 1 i-)'." . 

•n„. r..in,iluln)- ^1 si ,il .-s.upp.ifl -.l I ns i I I iil i ons .u,' .•.Hiiimi.. ■ v <■.. I I --jm'.-. •'I"! 
,,rr all KOV.T11...I i.y a s.l.i,.,l.- uiaj... s.-c|..r boar.!, ih.' Slal.' K..ai-.l l.u CommuuMV 
Col IcM.cs ' Tills s.-clor Imar.l an. I Hi.' sen 1 or ro I I .•)•,.■ I.oar.ls )M)v.-ni I li.- s.lal,- 
sup!)<n't..'.l .•iynt.Mi. ol hij'.h.T .•.luca l I on I hal Is .•oor.l i i.al od I.y I In- Conn.' I I ol 
iil );li<-M: Kdiu at Ion . 

Covernlnc. boards o 1 ' V li-)'. In La ' s » t at .-»upp..r l .-d insl. Il:.il Ions an- app„int.-.l 
hy (lu- f'ovcrnor with .•.on T i rma I i .... I.y 1 he CciummI Assembly. IW st.ilutc, 1 h.- 
hoards .arc- rt^sponslt.lc lor llu- 11 1. i v oi-cation ..I I lu- insl ! l ul i. sis. . Ka. Ii 
-,„ar(l 1.-. rosp.msil.lc lor s.ut t i nj', l".arU op..r.u i ..na I i... I i i .s; l..r 1 1..- lustltnll.M 
and lor the ai)po lnt;munt o i: the jirt'!! 1 doiiL . 

The Council ha.s a relatively small staff orf^anlj^ed Into divisions of 
Klnance and I'acilitler. , Academle Programs, St udent A.ssistance/Federal Afialrs/ 
Special Services, and Information Systems. Figure 22 Is an organizat ion ch.art 
doserlblng tbe first two levels of profosslonai-sta f f positions. The re.st c.l 
the staff 1;; composed mostly of research assistants and secretarial st.ilt. 



Ainouf, tbe more slgnl f Ic.nl: spec i fie respons i M 1 1 es ..f the Coune i I 



.irc to 



1. Develop a biennial plan for eoordinatlon of the system 

l. f^provc any proposed change in the statement of mission 
/ of an existing institution and to define the mission of 
any new institution 

3. Study and make recommendations regarding any change in 
degree-granting level proposed by an institution 

A. Approve enrollment projections proposed by each 
institution 

* 

5. Approve all new acadeinic programs proposed by any public 
institution 

6. Require the discontinuance of. any nonproductive academic 
program 

7. Approve the establishment of any new department branch, 
college, or school 

8. Develop a uniform, comprehensive data-inf ormjation system 
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Figure 22 

Organization of the State Council of Higher Education for Virginia 

As of December 1978 
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9. Establish uniform standards of accounting and a uniform 
inventory of facilities 

10. Review and comment on institutional budget requests including 
recommendations to the governor on both c^lpit.al and operating 
requirements as submitted by the institution 

11. Analyze and make recommendations regarding the provisions of 
educational programs in the health professions and occupations. 

12. Approve all academic and honorary degrees proposed by either 
public or private institutions in the state 

The Council's staff also administers two state-funded programs of 
student financial aid and supports the governor and the secretary of education 
in coordinating the postsecondary-education portion of Civil Rights compli- 
ance activities for the state of Virginia. 

Approach to Information Systems 

SCHEV made a commitment to develop an integrated, computerized state- 
level information base well before Virginia became a pilot-test state in 1977. 
T^i70 main factors leading the the decision were the need for cost-study informa- 
tion to support development of budget formulas and the experience of the staff 
with a one-time faculty-activity analysis directed by the legislature. The 
feasibility of the decision was easier to assess given the Council's recent 
experience with the faculty-activity study. The need for a regular data collec- 
tion, incorporating and building upon HEGIS, was evident because of the Coun- 
cil's obligation to conduct detailed cost analyses and to estimate (through 
budget formulas) the resource requirements for state-supported colleges and 
universities. Another important factor was the presence on the staff of sev- 
eral people with experience in designing and implementing complex management 
systems and information, bases and with an appreciation for the importance of 
such systems in the implementation of the role of a state postsecondary- 
education agency. 

The system developed by the SCHEV staff is called the Planning and Analysis 
System. It contains six files, incorporates HEGIS, the lEP costing data, and 
other program- or discipline-related data needed to support the Council's 
program-review responsibilities. Figure 23 provides a brief schematic descrip- 
tion of the system. 

Besides the data collected by HEGIS, SCHEV requires the following 
surveys to support the system. 6 

Tuition charges and student fees, current and next year 

*Coiimiunity-education offerings, preceding year 



6. An asterisk indicates that the survey is required of state-supported 
institutions only. All others are submitted by both public an^ private 
colleges and universities* 
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Figure 23 

State-Level Information in Virginia— The Planning and Analysis System 
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*IEP Student Data Module 



State-supported student financial aid, most recent year 

Summary head count off-campus enrollment by term 

Summary res '.dent head count enrollment by term 

*IEP Costing Report 

Total applications for fall undergraduate, professional, 
and graduate (submitted by November 7 of fall term) 

Total transfer applications for fall admission from two-year 
colleges (submitted by November 7 of fall term) 

Summary head count enrollment by age category (submitted by 
November 15 for fall term) 

Residence of students (submitted by November 15 for fall term) 
^Affirmative Action Report (semi-annual) 

Room, building, and land inventory 
^Facilities Utilization Report 

Data Set 

During the developmental and testing stage of the State-Level Information 
Base project, each pilot-test state was asked to indicate the specific data 
included in its information system^ Each state did so, based upon the compari- 
son of its information system as of May 1978 to the 1977 Field Review edition 
(Technical Report 85) of the State-Level Information Base project. Each state 
also identified other major types of data that were included in its informa- 
tion system at that time but were not included in the preliminary version of 
the State-Level Information Base project's proposed data. 

The project's final data framework, contained in the document entitled 
Postsecondary-Education Information Systems at the State Level; Selection of 
Data to Address Planning Issues , is not the same as the preliminary data set. 
The final framework was designed. to be more flexible and adaptable than that 
contained in Technical Report 85. Also, each state has made minor changes in 
its data set since May 1978. Still, the earlier comparison tables provide a 
reasonable current indication of how each pilot-test state's data set compares 
to the guidance offered by the State-Level Information Base project. Table 24 
is the comparison table for the State Council of Higher Education for Virginia. 
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TABLE 24 



POSTSECONDARY-EDUCATION INFORMATION SYSTEMS AT THE STATE LEVEL 
INFORMATION STRUCTURE AND FUNaiONAL USES OF DATA 
Detail by Pilot-Test Slates 
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■ Education ittainmcnl by county for levels within tlementa"ry, secondary, | 
coilete. and vocational education i 
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• Elementary/j^condary enrollments by public/private by locality 
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> HiKlHchool jtraduates by sex by race by loca ity 
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Occtipancy Outlook of State 

■ Employment summary by industry type and by occupatiotui classification 
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1 \ 




ktB 












I 

















NOT£:N/A indicate} not applicable. ' 

|i) Descrifnion of Qaia Available for Sute Afency's Use: Mechanized Status within Agency: Institutional Scope: 

ievtlof Agr^jalion within Ajency Mech; DaU are, or dll be, mechanized Data are generally available from the 

ID; InstitutioMl Dttall (such as Individual student data) No: No plans to tnwhanize hard copy following types of institutions except 

IS; Instilutional Summary (totals by institutions only) Aces: Data accessible outside agency as notedin the table: 

SS: State Summary (totals for all institutions or groups but not (nainUincd at agency 

oliflrtituiionsonly) all P^^"^ P^ii'^^^ ^^^^ 

DOted for public only) 
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INFORMATION STRUaURE 
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liOTE: SCHEV U the state co-.>rditiator for HEGIS reporting for all iustitutioiifl. Additionftlly, 
U serves as the facilitator for collecting all federally required affinafltlve-actlon data. 

(b) lljene data arc also used for articulation studies, 
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not designated) 


IS 


Mech 


Publics and 
Privates 




H 


X 


I 


X 


I 
X 




X 








■ Costs by student level within student mm 

' WfC/5 ft(iui{td mbtn ofdepil0om!ctniiltQim!)Mbjf 

sex oflrf m by lypt of dmt fl«/ by mjor Md ofuiaiy fof jaly 

jm JO (on miiol Hdi foms / flfw/ 72, Dt^m and Ol/ier 

forf^lAmdiMvrd) 


IS 
IS 


. M 
H^ch 


PubilcB and 
Privates 


I 


X 
X 


X 




X 


X 








X 




.Otherinforrnaiiononnurnberolsiudenlsrcceivingjccrtificatcfdiplorni 
for a pro(|fjm of le» than on< year by major field of study 


IS 


Hech 


Pub, ^ Prlv, 




X 




















- Degrees cofiferrcd by ap range of students mmitA by type of 
decree . ' N/A 
• Characieristics of proRram completer suinniarized by type of dejirce N/A 






























-Noncomplelefs andexitstatus byiypeofileKrecandsludcntprojram N/A 

Disciplinelnformation 
• Costs by course level within discipline for: 

Degree-related instruction 

Requisite preparatory/remedial 


IS 


Hech 


Publics 




X 




X 
X 


I 


X 
X 




X 








. Instructional activity; student-credit hoursby course level withindiscijline 

• Instructional activity: student-contact hours and facultyN'^rtjeHwjrtby 
course level within discipline for: HE 

Ocgfce-relaled instruction 

Requisite preparatory/remedial 

Nondcgrcf 


IS 
IS 


Nech. 
M 


PubllcB 




)£ . 


X 


X 




X 


X 
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Pip 4 of 5 



INFORMATION STRUaURE 


DESCRIPTION OF DATA ! 
AVAILABLE : 


STATE'AC 


,ENCYFUNaiONi 


> AND DATA USES 






tton_ 


Major Area 

DaljQitjiorics/Oatallcins 


Level of 
Affireja- 

tion 


Mfthan- 
kal 
Status 


Institutlorul 
Scope ? 


Federal 
Reporting 


Long- 
Range 

Panning 


Mi«ion/ 
Role/ 
Scope 


Budgeting 


frosram 
Current 


Keww 
New 

Programs 


Facilities 
Review 


Enrollment 
'rojcclions 


Financial 
Aid 


AffirmatiyJ 
Acti'* 


|n$titu(iQnallnforniaiion|Conti()urd| 

• Hf.OiS ff(}ui(t(i M com by ifx by fJIPfiot mn^m iQl^om iof 
qII (fr\ployt(S. iJhfi mhrmtm t\ ((pcntd oD ^Cf5 fom 2M'1 only 

I .lian titM /rtfM t»n\nfn iriff\rfTvitinn /In ill! #ninmi/j#( in^tMi fii iUlt lUir 

iv/jfn //If lOftn ffyli/ffj inwiiwiiun uu Zifipiuytc iiimw vi 

tim mtwcimQl kniiy, £5 occuvtd //i 197172, 19/27], (t)i/ /976.77.J 


IS 


Kccb 


PubllcD fold 
Privstri 


■ 

X 






I 
















. £f (}C rrgwrfd dirffl on ktod cmts and inhry dmMm by >*x by m 
by cQntf(Ktpt(iodby{ncnpowtrcaitgo[infof!}llmployffilfo^^ f^M 

u /w fint tMitirtA i/i f07^ f7 hitMldl \itiw\i tifid thf Usnt lofff] itud 
m/977W/979J 


IS 


M 


hibllcfi 


X 


















I 




contftid piM (M'lf^ ^^^^^^ ^^"u^ finrf cwir/6t/l//?j J^m'f ofirf 

jfl/fl'y {JiW V'n'iH 'f/iyi'i'wnufi. jnj v( 1 J 1 1 (Villi *'Jvv J inwifvfwttf 

infomalm pmuily codtcudty iAUFon sclcriti fotmlimifia Miy) 


IS 




?ubllCB and 
PrlvatcJ 


X 


X 




















. Oilier daia on iMiructiofullrcstarctiuafl. 
Number tenured, nonttnured, and toul lor fulMiine by age ranje 
Number tenured, nonicnured, and total for FT/PT by discipline 
^j^mtmfih^hiKi^fm-' RE by PCS progtm 




tfech 


PtibUcs 




X 








X 








1 




Fininc« fWfG/S fmcd dsio cokted mtnlly on fom JSKM, fitmiol \ 

jftlflii/CS 01 luilHuvOni Qi n/ynrr LUu^vitQii} 

' HEGIS (tquirtd mcnt ftiod ffvf fives in total (umMlftstrict^ co^ 
bintdj by mte for mitmjfm, ^mmtni ^ropMofH by m/c5 
\ mlmicti^Qih(rmn(S,cod^nd(p(nd(!)top((Ctio(}f 


IS 


Hecb 


FubllcB and 
Frlvatefl 


X 


X 




I 
















• Other data on unrestricted current fund rcveniw by soortc for govcnvnenl 
ippropriationj by level, for other jources, and for independent operations 


IS 


Hech 


Mlica 




X 




I 
















•HW rtquirtd mmttd miis rctficdd cmtit M mm by 
[dn(ct for gownmt ord conmts by It/ti; pMt j/te ffnrrs 
flfjrf C0flrn)cr5, flrw tnoownitfii iMOfut 


IS 


Hech 


PubUcB and 
?rlvate« 


X 


X 


X 


I 
















• Source|uie matrix of current fund revenues 

' HEGiS ii^M cmnt M itp^ndlim if)d mi^o(y mftn by 

(unctlofiX .. . 

. Balancc-^hcf t informalion by lund groups . 

• HEGii (c(fuktd stoUmt oldm^^ in fundVcncti 


IS 

ll ■ 

IJ 


Hecb 


Publica and 
Prlvatcfl ; 

jub. iPrlv., 


X 
X 


X 


X 


X 

X 
X 
















' HIGH ft(\iiiftd iM ot tDdomm 

•Other physicalflanl indebtedness for auxiliary tntcrprijis, hosplUls, and 
another 


IS 
IS 

IS 


Ijecb 
Hwh 


fuh. 4 Prlv. 
nibiica 


I 

X 


X 




X 

1 

I 

X 







1 
1 











• Retirenicnt-fund contributions by i governrtieni source for an institution 
' fff G/S ft(}i}if(d d(bl Qumding, imd, and uM Ofnoti/IM /fl ^otd for 
lofltmcDdforM'tm 


IS 




PubUca and 


X 


X 




X 
















•Other debt outstandings issued, and retired amounts for long-lerm for 
auxiliafv enicrpriscs, hospitals and all other 
' Hf G/$ imid totol iDlemi paid im all funds 
•Dcbi-icfvice amounts and purcliases of capital asscisby source 


IS 

IS 

IS 


N«ch 
M 


Fubllcn 

Pub. i Prlv, 
' PabllCL 


1 X 


X 
X 




I 

X 
X 






I 











NOB: Addltlonnl detailed perflonnel information Is available from the State Division of Peraoanel and Training 
on Bfichanized tapes (for public loBtltutionfi uoly). 



Additional detailed financial dau m available froni the State Department of Accounts (for pobllc Instltutlona only),, 
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INFORMATION STRUCTURE 


DESCRIPTION OF DATA | 
AVAILABLE 


■ 


STATE'AGENCY FUNCTION! 


SAND DA 


TAUSES 






Publiibfil 


Major AfCi 

OaUCjicROf'CvDaUlw 


[Level of 
tion 


Mcchan- 
\d 
Status 




InstiluiionjI 
Scope 


fdcfal 
Reportip? 


Long. 
Planning 


Mission/ 
Role/ 
Scope 




Ciirrciit 
Pro^fams 


Kcvicw 
New 

PfOXNini 


FaciliiifS 
Review 


[nryllmcnl 
Proiections 


Financial 
Aid 


Affirmaiivc 
Action 


Informa- 
lion 


Initituiional Information IConimurf) 
.'0,71! ?)Ofl-;, /jii ,'tV6''fd f^!'^ ''^f-'f^^ fnfo«/()/i'/i^?p^'/Ti{)f^ 


i 

i 

; IS' 


Hecli 


Publlcfi and ■ 
Prlvatcfl 


i 

X 


.\ 








I 


y 


I 








mb'M\ mmd 1 - — 
• Suiion a.Jfiu for i\B labs and M\m laciliiies; Kckly siudtfil hours 
lorclJ'Wnif^alilits - 


IS 


)tcch 


Publics 




X 

^ 1! 




I 
I 






I 

■ X 










■ biiuitd replaccmcni cosi by byiUms co'idm^n type 


f IS 




Pub, h Prlv, 





















mV. In addition to the data already specified In this table, Vlrglnla'a State Council for Higher Educa 
has the foUowlnj data: 

Not XechaaUeil 
I Extenalve Infotuatlon used In prograu tevleu 

HechanUcd 
• Detailed financial-aid data 

I Additional atudcnt-fee data i 
I Additional fadUtlea data 

I FTE faculty data .... 

I Additional detailed flnsnclal data, (^eae data are sent to the State Depattaent of 
Account! by public Instltuilons and are available to the CouncUi) 

I Additional personnel InforMtlun, (Virginia's State Division of Personnel and Training 
collects detailed data on each employee In the public Inatltutlons, and the Council has 
access to nechsnUed suwry data froa this source aa well as detailed Information aa 
needed. Personnel reporis required for federal reporting say be generated froi this source,) 

I More detailed affltMtlve-action data on students (for reporting to the Office of Civil lUghts 
due to Virginia's Inclusion as one of the 13 Adams States), i , 
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Agenda 



Planning 

In 1967, the State Council of Higher Educat; m for Virginia published 
the first master plan for higher education in the state. It was intended as a 
10-year guide for the future development of the state's higher -education 
coiranunity. The plan was considered an important initial step for the state, 
marking for the first time that addressing specific goals and implementing 
recommendations had been formalized and widely circ^ilated. Since 1967, the 
Council has collected and analyzed data on programs, enrollments, finances, 
and facilities in Virginia's state-supported institutions. It did not, however, 
attempt to blend the data into a comprehensive document or to relate them to 
changing conditions. 

The publication in 1974 of the Virginia Plan for Higher Education provided 
such a document. The Plan was developed by the SCHEV staff with the cooopera- 
tion of the public and private institutions of higher education, the Council's 
General Professional Advisory Committee, and some 300 faculty, students, legis- 
lators, and citizens who helped to formulate the new goals. Developed over 
an 18-month period, the Plan sets forth and explains 14 immediate higher-educa- 
tion goals for the state, suggests over 40 recommendations for action, and 
attempts to set forth a detailed planning statement of the direction and future 
emphasis for each public higher-education institution in the state. 

The 1974 Virginia Plan for Higher Education was updated in 1977 in a 
document entitled A Progress Report . Another major update is scheduled 
in 1979. One aspect of that plan will be a detailed profile of the institu- 
tions based on data available in the Planning and Analysis System. 

The lEP project, discussed later, has occupied most of the time available 
for major systerawide projects, and recent staff changes and office reorganiza- 
tion plans have further limited the time available for additional staff acti- 
vities. 

The 1974 Plan was not a data-intensive effort. As status reports are 
prepared that analyze progress toward the objectives in that Plan, a stronger 
linl<i between the Plan and the data system can be expected; the 1979 update will' 
be a major step in that direction. 

Budgeting 

Two data-intensive activities characterize the approach of SCHEV to its 
budgetary responsibilities. First, SCHEV uses a formula approach to formation 
of its budget recommendations to the governor and legislature. Second, SCHEV 
has established the NCHEMS Information Exchange Procedures (lEP) as a regular 
data-reporting effort for all public, institutions. The two efforts are both 
linked to the SCHEV attempt to develop more sensitive ways of assessing re- 
source use in the system and predicting resource requirements for public 
higher education. 

/ 
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The budget-review responsibilities of SCHEV are closely tied to those of 
the state Department of Planning and Budget (DPB) . The budget formula, ex- 
pressed as budget guidelines for institutions of higher education, is made an 
appendix to the biennial budget instructions of DPB. Institutions are not 
bound by the guidelines but must present a convincing explanation and justi- 
fication to SCHEV before the exception will be recognized in the SCHEV recom- 
mendations to the legislature and the governor. In practice, exceptions are 
rarely granted. 

SCHEV issues specific guidelines regarding staffing requirements for 
the following budget categories: 

1. Instruction 

a. General academic 

b. Off-campus 

c . Summer 

2. Libraries 

3. Student Services 

4. Institutional Support 

5. Plant Operation and Maintenance 

Acadeoiic support, except for libraries and departmental research, is not 
separately recognized, but staffing allowances for both are built into the - 
formula fcr instruction. There are no formulas for public service, organized 
research, auxiliary enterprises, or community education. Figure 24 presents 
a brief summary of the bases for the budget formulas. 

After receiving budget requests from the public four-year schools and the 
community-college board, the SCHEV-staff review determines consistency with 
guidelines, decides on any requested exceptions, and forwards the requests, 
with SCHEV recommendations, to the governor's Department of Planning and 
Budgeting. 

The SCHEV staff is consulted as a part of the executive and legislative 
review process but is not involved in the allocation of appropriated^ funds . 
Legislative appropriations are made directly to each college or university. 
The community-college-system office has the authority to adjust appropriation 
to each of the comnr.inity colleges. 

The lEP project is intended to support refinements in the budget guide- 
lines and to broaden the programmatic basis of the process of estimating and 
defending college and university resource requii.-ements . Beginning with the 
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Figure 24 

Virginia's Budget Formula Bases as Usd for Institutions of Hi^iher Education 



BUDGET CllTLGORy 
Regular Instruction 

Off-Campus and Suniiiier 
Session 

Academic Support 



General Administration 
and Student Services 



Libraries Personnel 



Collections 

I Plant Operation and 
Maintenance 



BASE 

Projected FIE students 

Projected FIE students 

FIE teaching and research 
positions 

taber of FIE teaching and 
research instructional 
positions 



Projected FIE enrollment 
and FIE faculty 

Volume standards 

Projected assignable 
square feet 



FQIIHULA FACIOII 

Student-faculty ratios and 
salary rates 

Student-faculty ratios and 
salary rates 

Position ratios (times) 
salary rates 

Position ratios (times 
salary rates 



Position ratios 



Dollar rate per volume 

Ratios of existing POM staff 
to assignable square feet 



18 specific (and one nonspecific) 
disciplines 

Separately calculated frop regular 
instruction 

Ihree typcb of institutioPs 



{ Ihree types of institutions 
0 Ihree kinds of personnel 

(classified; teaching and research 

administration) 
0 Adjustments for high part-time 

enrollments 

0 Ihree types of institutions 
0 Special guidelines for research 
universities 

fJone 
fJone 
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1975-76 academic year, the Slate Council of Uigiier Education for Virginia 
requested that institutions provide costing information about disciplines and 
student degree programs, using procedures and software based upon the Informa 
tion Exchange Procedures developed by NCHEMS. The resulting cost study is in 
the final stages of preparation and is a pilot for more detailed studies. Th 
present study is aggregated only by institutional type. The next cost study, 
scheduled for 1979, will include institution-specific information. 

The purposes of the Virginia Information Exchange Procedures project are 

to : 

1. Provide information previously not obtainable from most 
institutions 

2. Reduce the number of reports submitted to SCHEV annually 

3. Eliminate cumbersome and artificially structured reports 

4. Provide standard procedures and mechanisms for analysis of 
data by both institutions and SCHEV 

The Virginia Information Exchange Procedures (VIEP) differ from tho.c 
developed by NCHEMS as follows: 

1. The Virginia program classification structure was used rather 
than the NCHEMS program classification structure 

2. A modified definition of direct cost was developed 

3. A source-of-funds designation was added 

4. Standard nomenclature for all parameter identifiers 
was adopted 

Because Virginia institutions have significantly varying organizational 
structures and operating procedures, it was necessary to adopt a standard 
taxonomy or classification structure so that interins titutional comparisons 
would be possible. The use of the program classification structure meant 
that some institutions reported information in greater detail than their 
current organizational chart or accounting structure, while others reported 
considerably less detail. These procedures are not without fault, but no 
others were available supported by computer software and validated on the 
basis of widescale implementation. As other procedures or modifications to 
the existing lEP procedures are recommended, SCHEV will review and implement 
them as appropriate." 

The following were the implementation steps: 

1. The instructional workload matrix was developed 

2. The faculty workload matrix was developed 
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3. Direct expenditure crossover procedures were determined 



A. Discipline and student program direct costs were calculated 
5. Report dat. files were prepared 

The NCHEMS Costing and Data Management System software provided computeri- 
zed assistance to the institutions (see figure 25 on following page). Only 
four of the seven modules were used in the preparation of the VIEP Rep -rt: 

1. Student Data Module (SDM) 

2. Personnel Data Module (PDM) 

3. Account Crossover Module (ACM) 
A. Data Management Module (DMM) 

The Faculty Activity Module (FAM) was not used since it requires a faculty 
survey However, this module, with minor modifications, was used in the Tenure 
and Faculty Workload Project completed in November 1976. The Student Outcome 
Module (SOM) is designed to process a student survey; SCHEV has no plans to 
use this module, but it is available for institutional use. The objectives of 
the study did not include projection of resource requirements, but the Resource 
Requirements Prediction Model is also available for institutional use, par- 
ticularly in forecasting budget requirements and in identifying enrollment 
shifts caused by curricular decisions such as new programs and changing degree 
requirements. 

Program Review 

Existing Programs . In March of 1978, the Council of Higher Education 
adopted a new set of policies and procedures for approving academic programs. 
Under these procedures, institutions must provide a six-year projection of 
the programs they intend to propose. The Council receives the updated six-year 
projections in the first year of each biennium. It then announces the approved 
programs for the next biennium early in each odd numbered year. 

Integral to the review and approval process is the Council's concern 
that proposed programs should be productive and not unnecessarily duplicative 
of programs already in operation. To determine the need for proposed and 
existing programs, the Council usually studies enrollments and degrees con- 
ferred throughout Virginia, along with regional and national manpower require- 
ments and training statistics. Existing degree programs are evaluatea by 
assessing the number of degrees conferred or\by reviewing data on student 
enrollment. 

The Council staff is aware that quantitative evaluation of degree programs 
is not a substitute for qualitative evaluation, but leaves to institutions of 
higher education responsibility for continuous evaluation of program quality. 
The Council does request that the institutions develop procedures for the 
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Figure 25 



Structure of the Costing and Data Management Systf^nns Used by 
Ihe State Council of Higher Education for Virginia 
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qualLLativc evaluation of do.«rc'.c'. pr()»r.uns. Any lu-w pi-oKrain proposcul murA: 
have porformancc critoria by which the program can be objectively evaluated 
at periodic interval.s. 

1-or the purpose of evaluation, a degree program is defined as an area of 

specialization (major) for which recognition is intended to be given by the 

conferring of a degree. Program name, HEGIS code, and degree level are used to 
distinguish among degree programs. 

The first step in the evaluation of a degree program's productivity Is its 
record of graduates, determined by the number of degrees conferred each year 
and the average per year over a period of several years. The Council recog- 
nizes that a certain amount of time must elapse for students to complete the 
requirements for a degree, and for a program to develop and gain acceptance. 
Allowances are made to recognize differences in degree level, prograni rature, 
and the status of students as part-time or full-time. Annual productivity 
standards are determined by program level. A certain minimum annual average 
number of graduates is expected, as follows: 

e Associate in arts and associate in science degrees, 10 

o Associate in applied science degrees, 7 

o Bachelor's degrees, 5 

© Master's degrees, 3 

e Doctoral degrees, 2 

Productivity is reviewed each biennium, covering the preceding five years 
where possible . The five-year average is used to allow for year-to-year 
fluctuations in the number of graduates from a specific program. 

In the event that any degree program has fewer than the number of gradu- 
ates established in the degree-productivity criteria, the staff of the State 
Council of Higher Education consults with institutional officers regarding 
other possible justifications for continuation of the program. Should an 
institution wish to continue a program despite few graduates, it will be 
provided the opportunity to justify such a program by showing that' it supports 
other institutional programs or sponsored research projects . 

The biennial program evaluation is initiated by the staff of the State 
Council of Higher Education. Composite tables of degrees conferred are pre- 
pared for each institution from previously verified data, the REGIS report of 
Degrees Conferred (O.E. 2300-2.1) by degree level and by program classifica- 
tion code, and nomenclature with crosscheck on each institution s inventory 
of approved programs. 

Draft tables are sent to each institution for verification of new data 
and for comment on any discrepancies or irregularities. Council staff confers 
with institutional administrators on any problems identified. A quest lonnaire, 
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Is then aent; to llui appro[)r la to lnttt:il:vilioiKil adminislralivo officer Cor any 
cloi^ree program that falls to meet the established degree-productivity critoria. 
Other factors to be considered are Identified at this time. Council staff 
then consults with institutional administrative officers on the questionnaire 
responses and the action to be taken on each program in question. Council 
staff reports evaluation results to the State Council of Higher Education for 
Virginia for its information or recoiiiinended action (for example, continuation, 
closed scrutiny or probation, termination with adequate phase-out time). 
Institutions are given the opportunity to appeal a Council decision. 

New Programs . The basis for the new~program-approval activity of SCHEV 
is an institution-prepared curricular plan, developed for the first time in • 
1978 and revised every two years thereafter in the even numbered years. 
Between September 'and December in 1978, institutions submitted their curricular 
plans to the Council of Higher Education, identifying the academic programs 
that they proposed to initiate between July 1979 and June 1986. 

Programs to be initiated prior to June 1982 were classified by the insti- 
tution according to the SCHEV instructions and are expected to be accompanied 
by SCHEV-specified supportive data. A student-credit-hour profile by discipline 
and by degree program, derived from the Virginia Information Exchange Proce- 
dures-Student Data Module (SDM) , is expected to be included for each proposed 
degree program. For each program proposed for initiation in the second 
(1982-84) and the third (1984-86) biennia, more general data requiremei are 
established . 

In reviewing institutional plans, the Council will seek to develop a 
comprehensive, systemwide plan for the introduction of new academic programs 
to serve the citizens of Virginia. This, plan will avoid unnecessary duplica- 
tion of degree programs within the system of higher education and will con- 
sider alternative ways in which certain programs can be made available to 
Virginians. The plan will also be compatible with the enrollment projections 
upon which operating and capital budget requests are largely based. 

When it has approved each institution's curricular pl^an for the next six 
years, the Council will have approved the initiation of those academic programs 
contained in the approved plan and schedule for initiation during the next 
biennium. For example, between September and December in 1980, institutions 
will submit revised plans through June 1988, with detailed information on 
. those programs proposed for initiation in the 1982-84 biennium and less infor- 
mation on those proposed for initiation from 1984 to 1988. When these revised 
plans are approved, the institutions will have been authorized by the Council 
of Higher Education to initiate the programs planned for 1982-84. Under unusual 
' circumstances, an institution may request permission from the Council of Higher 
Education to alter its curricular plan outside of the procedural guidelines set 
forth in this section. 

When the institution is actually prepared to initiate a program, it will 
submit to the Council of Higher Education a "Statement of Readiness." This 
statement should include information that updates — but does not duplicate — what 
was provided in the original program-approval request. The Council will 
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formal ly aiitliorii-.e inll: ! n lou of the projiram wLtli Lu ()0 dnyv, of reco I vl ii)', a 
Sl.al;.einont of Roiullneoti from the inotitution . 

During tlie review of the biennial reviyiona to curricuiar plans, mombcrfi 
of the Council staff may meet with institutJonal repreaentativcs to dificuss 
accidemic programs that are included in the plans. On these occasions, Council 
staff and institutional representatives can identify proposed academic programs 
that might require prior or supplemental Council action (authorization to 
offer a new level of degree, authorization to establish a new organizational 
unit, authorization to offer Instruction in new locations). At the same time, 
the relationship between each institution's curricuiar plan and its long-range 
enrollment projections can be explored and, if necessary, clarified. 

The SCHEV program-review responsibilities are being developed in a way 
that encourages use of data already available in the Planning and Analysis 
System to support necessary staff analysis. Future revisions in program-rovlcw 
procedures can be expected to be even more compatible with the data system. 

Enrollment Projections 

The Council is responsible for approving enrollment projections for all 
public institutions in Virginia. The projections are used primarily in the 
capital and operating budget review processes and are prepared in two packages. 
Long-range projections (10 years) are used for capital -outlay purposes, and 
short-term projections (3 years) are used for operating-budget purposes. The 
projections are revised at least every 2 years. 

Long-range projections are provided for on-campus fall head count, total 
head count by student level, and regular session PTEs. Short-range projections 
are provided for head-count and PTE enrollments by student level, by full- and 
part-time status, and by resident and nonresident for regular session, off- 
campus and summer session. 

The Council recently shifted the base age group for its projections from 
the 18-to-21 and 18-to-24 categories to the 18-to-34 group. The change 
recognizes both the rapidly increasing growth rates nationally in the over-25 
age group and the fact that Virginia has one of the strongest community-college 
systems in the country (community colleges have traditionally attracted a 
larger share of older students) . To further support analysis of enrollment 
trends by age group, the Council began collecting age data on all enrolled 
students in fall 1977. 

A basic element of the enrollment-estimate process in Virginia is the 
behavior of the college-going rate statewide and by region. The calculation 
divided enrollments by ,the total 18-to-34 population. The resulting ratio is 
used as a statewide planning guide and as a basis for comparing Virginia s 
record of providing access to that of other states. 

Other forms of trend analysis are also included in the Council's develop- 
ment of enrollment predictions. Unusual patterns in either enrollments or 
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appl icat ions are (llsre^',a^-<"l^^tl -^-^ tilie.Lr usci cro.at:eji l.iulo Ceusi.lvU^ trc^iul l iner.. 
Roj»ional. vai.'L'iLiona within HtatowJcle totain arc recoKu i i'-inl wIumi reaching 
Counci l. rocoimiKMulationB on ins t i.t.utionai project lontu 

Population growth rates are the main driver oC the lonp-term proJecLionr, . 
Institutions that draw students from throughout the state project their cnroil- 
ments based upon the statewide growth rate. Institutions with a predominantly 
reLvLonal appeal use the regional growth rate. The short-term projections are 
based upon current enrollments, historical retention rates, applications 
received for the most recent fall session, historical admission rates, and 
institutionally planned program changes. 

So far, the SCHEV staff has not designed a computerized enrollment system 
incorporating the several pieces of enrollment analysis described above. The 
process is more like that of a staff routine, changed little enough from 
hiennium to biennium to be familiar, but flexible enough to incorporate new 
enrollment-determining factors as they become evident. Except for the popula- 
tion data provided through the outside contract, all data needed for the en- 
rollment forecasts are available through the Planning and Analysis System, 

Facilities Review 

. SCHEV has designed a data-intensive facilities-analysis system based 
upon the application of carefully spelled out space-planning guides to insti- 
tutional facilities and land data maintained in the Planning and Analysis 
System, The facilities inventory system is consistent with the current USOE 
Higher Education Facilities Inventory and Classification Procedures manual, 
contains all the data required to satisfy HEGIS reporting requirements for 
facilities, and is compatible with' the facilities data suggested by the 
State-Level Information Base project. 

Four sets of data are maintained: building characteristics, room data, 
land information, and classroom and class laboratory space-utilization infor- 
mation. All data sets are updated through the HEGIS census data each fall 
session. 

The other key element to the facilities-analysis sytem is the set of 
Space Planning Guidelines. Separate guidelines are established for each of 
the categories indicated in figure 26. 

Beginning in 1972, the General Assembly required that SCHEV guidelines 
be used for preparation of all capital budget requests. That action enhanced 
,the role of SCHEV in the capital budget process considerably and encouraged 
use of the planning system by institutions for long-range planning. 

The SCHEV facilities staff plans no major additions to the facilities 
data set. Planned improvements in the space guidelines include developing 
(]) a software package to speed up and extend the ability of institutions and 
the state staff to review use of existing space, (2) procedures and criteria 
for analyzing noninstruction-related research space, (3) a review of procedure 
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Space Plannliv; Culclolinos hy Kacllil icv; ClaUr.ory a:. Ks( ahl i .shod hy 
'\hv. SLaLc Council of: lli^^luir I-xliical i on lor Vir^Muia 



(Uinor.il cl,t' '.coons and ■.orvin; spact.' 
Cl.ii.s labonjUir'ieii, sliopr,, and service 
Icacliiiui-Caculty ol fico and service space 
Lihrary-slack reader and service space 

rhysical-education and athletic-activity 
facilities space 

Special-class and individual-study 
laboratory space 

0 Other instructional space 

• Research-faculty offices and service space 

• Other research space 

0 Extension and public-service 

administrative and faculty-office space 

0 Administrative and general office 



Mc.r.tire 

0 Assitjnahle :a|iKire IDd. (ASl ) per sUulciil- stalioti perMud 
ocetipied (oolH)) 

© A:.si{jnable square I eel (A:il ) per student -btatioii- period 
occupied (SvSI'O) 

0 ASr per lull-time equivalent (I IfJ instructional faculty 
and academic adniinisti'ative st,\M mmlrr 

0 Stack- -ASI per volume 
Reader- -ASI per \ M student with separate standar'ds for 

undergraduate and graduate students 
Service- -percentage of stack plus reader space 



e ASf per flE day student 

• ASF per research faculty and administrative stall member 

0 ASF per active research faculty and graduate student 
determined On a program by program basis 

0 ASF per professional FIE extension and public-ser^ 
personnel 

• ASF per FTE student on a declining kale by size of 

institutional enrollment 



0 ASF per FTE day student, 
four-year and two-year 

e ASF per FTE day student 



with separate standards lur 
institutions 



9/78 
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.nul criLcrLi I'oi aualy.slr. >! llbiMry .".pace In i. im'(>>',u i I i on ol c'li.inj'.itir, inncA'pi;; 
in llu' arm ol learning', nvjou rci'j; , (A) hrltri riM*(>}',n i I 1 on ol' d I f rdrcMU'oi; aiiu>n}', 
typo,", ol 1 n;; 1, 1 I u( I ons In all ;;[)a(M' oa l:o|»,or I or. , (')) prooodnrc;; and crllcrla loi* 
ovalnallnj', l.ho apaco aooda ol toachlnj', lior.pl (a I , and ((>) rrilcrla Tor deter- 
nilni.nj^ Lho rnnol.lonal f.n I Lahi 1 i. t y ol oxir.l.in}; f'.paco, Mo.sl of IIiojjo analytical 
ilovo h>pmtMit:jJ can In.' cc>ni!^lolod williln l.ho 1 I.mi If; ol" data alroady Inclndod in 
Lho faci 1 i I: U!r. data iwl: ol' t:ho SCIIKV IM.annin, and Analysir. Syr.tcMU, 

Stiulont Financial Aid 



Slaico 1973, Vir}', inia has provided, t.lirou)',h two s I: a tew L do [o oj^raiufi admin- 
i.ntcrotl by the Counci l, ol ll i.j',lR!r luluca L Lon , f inancial ass i stance l.'or stadcnts 
attondln^^, clJ^^^lblu public and private collc.j'.os and universities Lhroughout 
the state. These programs, the College Scholarship Assistance Program (CSAP) 
and the Tuitvion Ass:i n ance Grant and Loan Program (TAGLP) , were created to 
al low al l students acce-js and freedom of choice In the pursuit of their post-- 
f'.ocondary academic goals. Over the lirsl: five years of the programs' (^perat ion, 
over awards were made to full-time sLudenLs who were state residents; 

undergraduates enrolled full-time in accredited, nonprofit postsecondary 
instituti6ns ; and pursuing courses of study other than those in religious 
training or theological education. Altogether, these students received over 
$17 mill/ion in grants and loans under the state-^funded programs through the 
1977-78^'academic year. For 1978-79, over 22,000 offers of assistance were 
made in' excess of $8 million. 

The Tuition Assistance Grant and Loan Program provides financial assis- 
tance for Virginia students enrolled in the state's private colleges and 
univqrsities . Its purpose is to help narrow the tuition gap — the difference 
between the generally higher cost of private institutions and the lower tuition 
charged by the state-supported institutions. Through this concept, the program 
encourages student freedom of choice in matching dividual educational goals 
wi^'h the offerings of a diverse system of higher ^ cation. 
/ 

/ First established by the Virginia General Assembly in 1973, the Tuition 
Assistance Grant and Local Pro^^ram has been continued and gradually expanded 
each year. Now all state^resi dent undergraduate students attending partici- 
pating private colleges and un i . rsities in the state are eligible for 
assistance under the pro^ m. 

All Virginia students who will be enrolled in participating institutions 
as full-time undergraduates during the 1979-80 academic year and who have 
been Virginia residents for at least one year are eligible to receive TAGLP 
awards. Institutional participation is limited to private colleges or 
universities, accredited and nonprofit, whose main purpose is to provide 
collegiate or graduate education and not to provide religious training or 
theological education. 

The size of each TAGLP award is determined by the total number of eligible 
applicants in relation to the amount of funds appropriated by the General 
Assembly. Through the 1977-78 academic year, the maximum award was established 
at $400. The 1978 General Assembly increased the size of each award to $500 
for each year of the 1978-80 biennium. 
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Tho. ColU^jv^ Srholai fillip Amh I.h i.auoe Pi.ufw i>n)vl.ilen need hnr.ecl j'.mnt::: 
and loaiMi t:o Viviv\\\li\ u\\u<\\:\\riuU\nti\ sHulontitJ cMircvlJod In VlrnlniM public 
private i nnt: I. Lut l.onn ol hiKlu'.r (uliuwit. Icmu Tho pro^rarn'M i)iiri)()MC! !r; t.u r.a 
an oU(^ mo.auM ol Ki»'ii-»nt:c(vl.nK that J.inanr.ini roiullMon will nol: pn^vrnt: Viiy,\n\:\ 
rcMidcntn from hoviny, nccciw to IiI.kIkm: cuhicatlon. In 197H-7y, awardfj under 
the i»tOKram ranged from $200 t.o $800. The progr^ii" ^'^^^^^ matrhinp, fund.-i allocated 
to VLr^',inia under the federal State Student Incentive Grant Program. 

The atudent muHt be a renident of Virginia, nuu;t be planning to enroll 
Ol be enrolled an a full-time ntudent, munt be enrolled in a program leading 
to a baehelor'fi or lower degree, munt be a citi/en of the United StaK^fi, 
muat maintain natinf ;^ctory academic progrenfi, must not owe a refund on a 
previous federal grant, must not be in default on a federal student loan, and 
muot have sufficient relative financial need. 

The CSAP program uses the standard Financial Aid Form (FAF) developed by 
the College Seholarrdiip S(!rvice. The FAF may also be nned to apply for the 
liasie Fducational Opportunity Grant program. The FAF data include demographic 
and financial information about students and their parents. 

The SCHEV student-financial-aid office uses two College Scholarship 
Service (CSS) software packages to analyze data submitted on FAF and on the 
separate application required for the TAGLP. 

The Financial Aid Management Information System (FAMIS) is a computer- 
assisted information system that processes student-applicant and fund data 
according to the information requirements specified by the user. It combines 
general routines and specific programs to create and maintain data files, 
select reports, sequence reports, perform computations, and prepare printed 
and/or punched card reports. 

FAMIS allows the SCHEV staff, to produce the following: 

o The Student Aid Applicant Report is prepared for each 
applicant and displays all information available in the 
student's record 

o The Student Eligibility Report identifies students 

eligible to receive awards from particular financial-aid 
funds 

& The Student Applicant Rosters contain the basic data 

required to describe the applicants, answer correspondence, 
review academic qualifications, assess financial need, and 
review financial-aid rewards 

© The Fund Master File Report provides information on use 
restrictions and fund balances for each fund 
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& TUo. J>tat(MUt»nt ol \\n\d Statuti repoLLu lor oacli nppl Ii'.aiU: 
lUc ol oi'i'rt'; Ihr. amount: t)fr(^ro.<l, ;U'.(:<^i)t od , aiul 

()iil:nt:aii(l I M^;; niul a (juartit^rly \'\\\\d d I Ml)ursrimMi(: judirduU'; 
Mtiinmary Cotaiu arc printed \ or r.nch I Had 

o KLiiaiir.I.al~/iI(l award lt^(-tt;rsi /uui inaMlnj', and loliloi' lahol.a 
can altK) bo produced by Llio nystciii 

© The Fund Maatcr Control Tota.lH rc^porta, monitiora, and 
control ti the numl)cr and amonnt: of i:inanclal~ald ftuuh} 
coumiUtod for cacli type of Ihuid and balanceu t rannai!t. louii 
f."o Llow.Lnji eai'.h update ol: tlie fund master fLle 

The Pacluiging Aid Resources System (PARS) was developed by CSS to help 
institutional financial-aid administrators anticipate the impact oi changes 
lu student characteristics, institutional charges, general academic conditions, 
and program eligibility requirements, PARS wan adapted to ntato-level analysis. 
Subject to tlie limitation of available data to studciiin wlio liave applied for 
aid, the system holds promise as a tool for state-level financial -aid planning 
and may eventually lead to the incorporation of some data from the Financi/rl 
Aid Form into the SCHEV Planning and Analysis System. 

Civil Rights Compliance 

Virginia is one of the "Adam's States"^ and has been experiencing regular 
demands for extensive data regarding the racial balance of staff and students 
in the institutions of the system. Most of the data required by the Office of 
Civil Rights (OCR) Uavc been unavailable from the existing information system 
and so have been gathered through special data collections from the instit-utions . 
The collected data are being retained and could be processed for analysis if 
staff time and demand for the information creates a sufficient priority. 
However, as long as the OCR requirements change from year-to-year, there is 
unlikely to be enough consistent historical data in the file to wax rant any 
significant comjnitment of staff time. 

Developmental Schedule and Resources 

As mentioned elsehwhere in the project documents, precise cost guidelines 
for estimating the time and resource requirements for an information-system- 
development effort have not been feasible to develop. Instead, the project 
and pilot-test-state staff have developed as complete a picture as possible 
of the time and* resource environment within which each agency has been working. 



7. Resulting from the Adams v. Califano case in 1974 to force the desegrega- 
tion of public colleges and universities in southern states. In January 1977, 
Judge Pratt ordered HEW to speed up desegregation of public higher education 
in six states — Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, Oklahoma and 
Virginia. 
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Table 25 describes the developmental history in Virginia; table 26 
describes the identifiable costs associated with the effort. In using the 
information as a guide to estimate the schedule and budget for another state, 
the user must carefully consider the commitment to data-intensive analysis of 
the SCHEV staff, -as well as the scope of the data-collection effort that is 
involved in supporting the commitment. Also, SCHEV has as wide a range of 
responsibilities as any of the pilot-test states. These two considerations 
together lead to an intensive data-collection and organization effort that 
involves costs higher than states with fewer responsibilities and less data- 
intensive efforts have to face. 

Conclusion 

The SCHEV Planning and Analysis System is comprehensive and extensive. 
Envisioned as a major management tool from the beginning, it has been developed 
by a staff familiar with data-base management concepts and committed to rather 
sophisticated analytical approaches, especially in the analysis of cost and 
resource (operations and capital) requirements. SCIffiV has aggressively pursued 
its current responsibilities and has. frequently requested General Assembly 
,:.pproval of extensions of those responsibilities, especially in the areas of 
budget analysis and program review. 

The Planning and Analysis System is operational. Not all of the data 
intended to be included in the System have been collected, and some that have, 
particularly the lEP cost data, are only available for one or two years. 

The development of PAS has anticipated developing responsibilities and 
issues. To that extent, some of the data included in it will not be fully 
used in the short run. Only as new issues develop and the staff develops 
procedures to implement them will it be possible to determine whether PAS 
includes unnecessary data. 
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. Table 25 

Chronological Sunmary o£ Major Activities Related to the 
State-Level Information System in Virginia 

1955 The State Council of Higher Education for Virginia (SCHEV) uas established to serve as the statutory 

coordinating agency in the state. 

1966 Facilities and course data were mechanized. 

With the advent of HEGIS, SCHEV became the state coordinator for all institutional reporting. 

1967 SCHEV published the first master plan for higher education. 

SCHEV began to collect and analyze data on programs, enrollments, finances, and facilities in the 
state-supported institutions (beyond that required in HEGIS) . 

1974 The structure and responsibility of the State Council of Higher Education "^or Virginia were amended. 

In October, SCHEV hired a staff member to direct development of a mechanized management-information 
system. 

The Virginia Plan was published that set forth 14 immediate higher-education goals. 
A one-time faculty analysis was conducted. 

j 

1975 SCHEV began developing and implementing the mechanized management-inPorniation system. 

( 
I 

Information Exchange Procedures (lEP) were used in a pilot mode at 39 public institutions using 
1974-75 data. | 

i 

In July, Virginia became a participant state in the State-Level Information Base project. 

1976 Information Exchange Procedures were i^mplemented as a standard reporting procedure for all 39 public 
institutions using 1975-76 data. \^ 

\^ 

1977 In January, Virginia became a pilot-test state in the State-Level Information Base project. 

1978 A few new forms were added to the previous ciata-collection activities. 



\ 
\ 

\ 

\ 
\ 
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Table 26 



Cost of the State-Level Information System in Virginia 



,tatt' (.ouncil of Hiqiicr Tducation for Virgin i a (SCHCV) 



1976-77 



1977-78 



Acti vi ty 



1978-79 
Est inatod 



SUItV hired a '-taif i-cnbcr to direct dov-'lopnent jt a 
fully integrated and scchanized Daoagentnt -information 
.ysLea. (Sonc RL-chani/cd inforoation already cxi'^tDd, 
and operational processing uf thr-jf; data (.unt inucd. } 

SCHEV began developing ,\r.d icpleotnting a pechanized 
management-. nformation s>steo. (Other operationcl 
proct'sbing continued.) 

Inforoation Exchange Procedures (lEP) were used in a 
pilot node at 39 public institutions using ig7^»-7'j 
data. 

SCHEV began involveaent in the State-level Inforoation 
Da^c project as a participant btate. 

Development and ioplenentation of the oechani^ed 
flianageiBent-inforeaticn systeo continued. (Other 
operational processing also continued.) 
lEP was inpleoented as a standard reporting pro- 
cedure for all 39 public institutions using l97;i-76 
data. 

SCHEV beca«€ a pilot-test state in ths State-Level 
Information BaSL> project in January 1977. 



Developaent and iopleraentation of the oechanized 
manageBent-information sy.ten continued. (Other 
operational processing also continued.) 
Studcnt-financial-aid applicallon prm.r.-.ing was 
added to the uechanized inforoation systen. 

lEP was continued ar. an operational reporting syst 
Data collection was expanded by adding a few 

institutional burvey forns. 

Development and iopleoentation of the mechanized 
nanageuent-infonaation systeo continued. (Other 
operational processing also continued,) 
Volufle of student-financial-aid applications, 
increased. 



Analytical staff expanded. 



State I'lnds 



Budgeted 

for MIS (a) 



$ :j7,000 



$106,817 



Olh'jr (b) 



$103,99^. 



1utal 



Federal 
(unds U.) 




$105.81/ 



$ 1,600 



$186,953 



$103,99A 



$ 2,000 



$250 ,000 



$108, 



$232, /OS 



$9l,bOO 



$23 ,08!) 



$3Al,500 



$35,000 



$376,^00 



3/1 //9 

• , . f n.r^ nf the SCHEV budqet that was allocated to the Ipfornation Systems Division for developing the 
(a) Ihese figures include that ar ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^g^g.,^^ j„ 19„_78. Ihe Division also provides 

^cooputori.d s,ste, ^ ^ ^^^^ ,f ^ ^ , j^l^st are included too. Salaries of Information Syste. Division sta.f 

fzz^ r iiSLi^r :;^.-79, t . ..... sauces .n ... 

$100,000 -$118,000. financial aid. These costs represent the adninistrative cofl,putir.g (transaction 

(b) SCHEV adainisters two prograns of state-funded tinanciai aio. «nebe h 

r.rr:r.r.rr; ;r;.?.:r;:i:::"o'r«;:rri.. 

. A lUKh. in S(HrV U. leJ '.pnial federal dala roller I. infi inV.rest-.. 

rr .'rr ":urr,ir.r :.:r;;;:i- ... 
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X. 



DEVEL0P14ENTAL EFFORTS FOCUSED ON EDUCATIONAL--OUTCOMES AND 
ADULT- AND CONTINUING-EDUCATION PLANNING AT THE STATE LEVEL 



ihe Federal Data Core project, funded by the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) , provided support for an in-depth exploration of the problems 
associated with the identification, collection, and use of information concerning 
postsecondary-education outcomes and adult 'and continuing education at the state 
and federal levels. Both areas are complex in nature and have thus far defied 
close examination. The purpose of this chapter is to summarize the status of 
the focused development work in the two pilot-test states (Hawaii and Rhode 
Island) that are exploring the use of outcomes information and the two pilot- 
test states (Idaho and Nebraska) that are examining the use of information con- 
cerning the adult- and continuing-education area. 

Educational-Outcomes Analysis 

Hawaii 

The basis for The University of Hawaii (UH) System interest in outcomes 
stemmed from the question, "To what extent can the budgetmaking and resource- 
allocation processes be enhanced if better information is available with 
respect to program outcomes?" Before becoming a pilot^test state in the State- 
Level Information Base project. The Uriiversity of Hawaii had been collecting a 
limited number of proxy measures of program outcomes for some time, primarily 
to provide information to the State Budget and Finance Department and other 
external groups involved in the state budgeting process. These proxy measures 
provided little of the information needed for the discretionary decisions about 
how appropriated funds could best be allocated among and within the several 
campuses of the University. The oppoi:tunity to test the use of outcomes data 
for system-level analysis was therefore attractive to the University staff. 
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The initial design of the outcomes project in Hawaii called for three 
phases of activity. The first phase solicited systemwide support for the 
project and identified an initial set of program-outcomes measures needed by 
decisionmakers at different levels within the system* The second phase ^ 
assessed the feasibility of obtaining the outcomes measures identified in 
Phase I and examined approaches for integrating outcome measures into the 
budgetmaking and resource-allocation processes. The final phase will assess 
the actual use of outcomes information in the budgetmaking and resource-allo- 
cation processes of the University system. 

Phase I . Phase I began with a survey to see what decisionmakers at The 
University of Hawaii system and campus levels perceived to be valid indicators 
of progress toward the goals of the primary or support programs in which they 
had responsibility. The survey instrument used in the study was based on the 
questionnaire used in the NCHEMS Higher Education Measures Identification 
Study . An introductory section was added to explain the purposes of the study. 
One hundred seventy-six possible outcome measures were included and organized 
into six program areas: Instruction (66), Organized Research (12), Public 
Service ( 17) , Academic Support (14), Student Services (52), and Institutional 
Support (15) . The respondents were asked to determine which program areas 
were relevant to their decision responsibilities and then to indicate for each 
possible measure whether it would or would not be used to assess the perfor- 
mance of the organizational unit(s) or program(s) for which they had respon- 
sibility. 

Three significant aspects of the study were cited by the project staff: 

1. Over 70 p3rcent of the survey participants returned 
completed survey instruments with only one telephone 
follow-up inquiry to individuals who had not submitted 
their questionnaire by- the requested date. In addition, 
over 430 new measures were written in by. the respondents. 
That represents a significant level of interest in 
outcome measures among The University of Hawaii staff. 

2. There appeared to be a significant level of agreement 
among Individuals responsible for primary programs 
(Instruction, Organized Research, and Public Service) 
as to what constitutes an appropriate outcome measure 
to use in examining performance of their program. More 
than half of the measures (53 percent) were checked as 
being ones that at least one half of all respondents in 
that area wod^d use as indicators of program performance. 

3. There appeared to be a high level of agreement between 
department-level respondents in the primary programs and 
respondents who have responsibilities across many program 
areas at the college, unit, and system levels. c Of those 
measures identified as being appropriate for use by the 
department-level respondents, 96 percent were also 
indicated as being appropriate for use by respondents at 
the college, unit, and system levels. 
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Among other highlights cited froTi the survey were the following: 

0 Most respondents favored relatively rigorous measurement of 
outcomes (for pxample, studentf)' scores on tests) as opposed 
to activity measures (for example, average class size) that 
were nM^rently used as proxy outcome measures for a program. 
Tie tv;o most frequently suggested measures were: 

Scores on inventories relating 1:0 the. degree of client 
and/or student satisfaction of services provided 
- Scopes on tests of suudent achievement 

o Differences occurred between respondents responsible for the 
various separate parts of the University's mission. Instruc- 
tion people tended to favor tests of student achievement and 
preparation for life's work; research people tended to favor 
measuring the outputs of research; support people tended to 
favor economic or fiscal measures; and student-services people 
favored measuring service rendered per demand. 

o There were approximately 430 write-in responses from 107 people. 
Many of these were clarifications of survey items, but large 
numbers were suggestions for specific measures not included in 
the survey. These tended to be concentrated heavily among the 
support-services areas, indicating those respondents' desire 
for service-specific measures of outcome. 

o Those measures that the University currently used as official 
Measures of Effectiveness were also included in the survey. 
The degree of usefulness of these measures was generally 
quite low, with the exception of items regarding course-com- 
pletion rates (Instruction) and clientele served as a percentage 
of target population (Public Service) . . 

Following administration of the questionnaire > a random sample of tha 
respondents was selected for interview by members of the project staff. The 
project staff included representatives of the UH System, the UH/campuses, and 
NCHEMS. The primary purpose of the interviews was to gain a better under- 
standing about why the respondents had selected the outcome measures they did 
and how they would use them if obtained. 

Those interviewed supported program-outcomes assessment as an important 
element not only for budgetmaking and resource allocation, but for program 
planning and development as well. Some cautions were expressed about potential 
mi^iinterpretation and misuse of the measures by persons in positions of 
authority/control and about the costs of collecting and analyzing data involved 
in such an undertaking. 

•One of the observations drawn from the survey and interviews led to some 
changes in the plan for Phase I. Many respondents had a difficult time in 
linking outcomes analysis to the actual budgetmaking and resource-allocation 
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process of the University. Separate committees were established on ^^^^ 
campus in the spring of 1977 in each of the following program areas: instruc 
tion, research, public service, academic support, institutional support, and 
student services. The members of each program committee were given the 
following responsibilities by the project task force: 

1. To draft a statement of appropriate goals and outcome 
variables for their area of responsibility 

2. To develop a comprehensive inventory of measures that 
would be appropriate for describing the accomplishments 
and assessing the performance of programs in their area 
of responsibility 

3. To develop a restricted list of measures that would be 
common to all program areas 

4. To suggest limitations for the use of or interpretation 
of data collected for each of the measures 

5. To prioritize the measures 

Other guidelines offered in the instructions included the following: 

1 Selected measures should relate to specific, stated goals 

of the program. The relationship be-ween goals and specific 
outcome measures was depicted as: 



Goal Statement 



Outcome Variable 



Outcome Variable 



Outcome Variable 



-Outcome Measure 
— Outcome Measure 
-Outcome Measure 
-Outcome Measure 
— Outcome Measure 

The measure must be validly representative of the outcome 
variable. 

The measure must be reliable. Consistency and reproductivity 
are important if variance due to random error is to be 
avoided. Common definitions are essential. 

The data needed for the measure should be available on a 
timely basis at a reasonable cost. 
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Phase II . The connnittees were asked to have the lists of prograni goals 
and related outcome measures completed by August 1977. That turned out to be 
an unrealistic deadline. The project task force decided to grant additional 
time to those campuses that needed it and to proceed with Phase II activities 
(1) on the Hilo campus, since it was the one campus> where all program committees 
had successfully met the deadline, and (2) regarding Public Service, since it 
was the one program area in which the program committees on all of the campuses 
completed the listing of goals and associated outcome measures. It was also 
decided to use the Hilo campus as a site to test various outcome-related 
data-collection and analysis techniques and reporting formats and procedures 
that could be integrated with existing planning requirements. It in antici- 
pated that the knowledge gained in this effort could be used to facilitate 
completion of the total project at the other campuses. The Hilo program 
committees and the Public Service program committees have reassessed their 
program goals and associated outcome measures, aiming to identify a specific 
subset of the total pool of measures that would be collected at this time. 
The project staff has identified procedures for obtaining measures, is 
developing data-collection instruments where needed, and is assessing the 
feasibility and costs of implementing the selected procedures. Recently, the 
community colleges have completed all the tasks set out in Phase I, and steps 
have been taken to proceed at Kapiolani Community College in a manner similar 
to that being implemented at the Hilo campus. 

Summary . The Federal Data Core project has provided The University of 
Hawaii with an opportunity to focus on the outcomes dimension of its already 
comprehensive planning and budgeting system. Outcomes analysis has received 
considerable attention among all state-funded agencies in Hawaii, due to the 
national leadership of the Hawaii state budget office in the general area of 
performance budgeting. 

During the two years the University has been involved in the focused 
development effort on outcomes, the emphasis has been on reducing a large set 
of potential measures to a limited set of measures consistent with identified 
uses and time and resource constraints. The activity has concentrated on one 
program area — Public Service — across all campuses and on all programs on one 
campus — The University of Hawaii at Hilo. Kapiolani Community College has 
recently been added to all the programs on one campus category. 

Current activities are concentrating on selecting the set that will 
actually be collected. Once the data are available, . displays will be presented 
for use by participating campus and program leaders . The System Office will 
then explore ways in which the resulting outcomes information can help support 
both the performance-oriented budgeting system and the related and comprehen- 
sive program-planning system now being implemented. 

Rhode Island 

For the past several years, the Department of Education in Rhode Island 
has emphasized improving the information that is available to state-level 
decisionmakers. Initial efforts resulted in the development of an annual 
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assessment document that presented data in a way that allowed a ^^^^^er to 
assess the condition of postsecondary education in Rhode Island. The actual 
Annual Assessment document is a collection of technical papers on topics such 
as enrollments, faculty, staff, finances, programs, resource utilization 
enrollment projections, and characteristics of incoming freshmen, as well as 
a presentation of characteristics of the population in the state. 

While the Rhode Island Department of Education staff has given much 
attention to improving the informntion base for state-level use, a missing 
component in the information base has been information about postsecondary- 
education outcomes. It was that missing component that led to the Department s 
interest in the outcomes-focused development effort of the State-Level Infor- 
mation Base project. 

Just as in Hawaii, the general purpose of the special exploratory effort 
in Rhode Island is to provide a set of prototype information items and pro- 
cedures that satisfy the need for outcome information at the state level. 
Specifically, Rhode Island's effort is designed to achieve three objectives. 

1 To develop a set of instruments and procedures for conducting 
a state-level follow-up survey of graduates and former students 
in the three public postsecondary institutions in Rhode Island 

2. To explore the use of follow-up information in the Rhode Island 
Department of Education's annual assessment report for post 
secondary education 

3 To examine ways in which follow-up information collected at 

the state-level can serve the planning needs of Rhode Island s 
postsecondary institutions 

The decision to pursue these specific objectives in Rhode Island was 
based on the advice of the Rhode Island Outcomes Project task force, composed 
of representatives from each of the three public collegiate institutions in 
the state (Rhode Island Junior College, Rhode Island College the Univer- 

sity of Rhode Island), staff from the Department of Education, and NCHEMS 
staff The project task force suggested this direction after having reviewed 
the first annual assessment report and the document. Purposes of Postserc^^aar^ 
Education, which specifies the basic goals that are "to serve as a frame of 
reference for viewing and developing the state's system of postsecondary 
education."^ 

The design of the project called for implementation in four phases. 
Phase I involved developing the methodology for the activity (survey procedures 
sampling plan, instrumentation) . Phase II focused on the actual administra- 
tion oftL survey questionnaires. Phase III focused on data processing and 
analysis, and Phase IV addresses report development and evaluation. 

8 PnrnnsP s of Postsecondary Education (Providence, R.I. : Rhode Island 
Department of Education, Bureau of Research, Planning, and Evaluation, 
January 5, 1977) . 
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Phase!. Three instruments were developed to survey three different 
student populations from each of the three colleges. An interinstitutional 
committee was established to serve as liaison to the par ticipating institutions 
and to represent their various interests in the development and administration 
of the survey. The interinstitutional committee selected survey questions 
that would provide answers for both institutional and state-level users. The 
committee chose to focus on demographic data, attitudinal data, and informa- 
tion on student experiences with work and further education. The specific 
questionnaire used in the follov7-up surveys was an adaptation of the Gradua- 
ting-Student/Prograra Completer and Recent-Alumni questionnaires developed by 
NCHEMS . 

Phase II . The questionnaires were printed by NCHEMS after earlier drafts 
had been pilot tested by the three participating colleges. The questionnaires 
were distributed by the Rhode Island Department of Education to all students 
who had graduated in 1978, 1977, and 1973. Respondents were asked to return 
the completed questionnaires to the Department of Education. To ensure a 
response rate great enough to allow for a future longitudinal survey, a 
follow-up of the 1978 graduates were conducted. 

Phase III . The returned questionnaires were sent to the NCHEMS project 
staff to be keypunched and to produce printouts based on the analysis specifi- 
cations established by the project task force. Frequency summaries and cross- 
tabulations of survey data were prepared by the project staff and provided to 
the Department of Education for analysis and distribution to the institutions. 

Phase IV. The Department staff is now preparing the data for distribution 
to the institutions. Each institution will receive a full report on surveys 
returned by its students. The Department staff is also reviewing the data to 
select useful indicators for inclusion in its annual assessment and to support 
its ongoing state-level coordinating activities. 

Tentative Implications for 
State and Federal Outcomes Data Collection 

The project work in Hawaii and Rhode Island is not far enough along to 
support generalizations about what outcomes data should be collected at the 
state and- federal levels. However, some tentative implications can be drawn 
from the exploratory work thus far. The following student-outcome information 
items have been identified as potentially useful in Hawaii: 

1. Student success in earning the degree or certificate 
toward which they are working 

2. Student success in being accepted for admittance into 
other educational programs 

3. Student/graduate success in securing a job by occupation 

4. Mobility of students/graduates in and ,Qut of the state 
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Six other measures have been Identified as potentially valuable and are 
still being tested. TheSii are: 

1, Student/graduate satisfaction with their goal attainment 

2, Student/grrduate: satisfaction with their choice of 
major/program 

3, Student/graQual:e satisfaction with the range of programs 
and courses of liered and the services provided 

A. Graduate satisi'ac uion with kno^ ledge and skills learned 
while in college 

5, Employer satisfaction X'jlth knowledge and skills of former 
students 

6. Student/graduate changes in educational and job career plans 

In all cases, it is important to emphasize that outcomes data serve primarily 
to indicate areas where further analysis, by program-level staff using 
program-specific data, can serve to strengthen weak areas and emphasize 
strengths • 

Researchers in Rhode Island are currently identifying aspects of a 
state-level information base that are thought to be functionally distinct from 
an institutional-level information base. The exploratory work has several 
implications for additional uses. Outcome-information items can serve as 
indicators of the need for state-level, campus, and program-level analyses in 
such areas as manpower planning, the need for new or modified degree and 
certificate programs, the relevance of postsecondary education over time, the 
degree to which students and institutions are matching their programs to the 
job market, and the educational plans and accomplishments of the young- and 
older-adult communities. 

The true test of the adequacy of a state-level information base is the 
extent to which it contributes to decisionmaking and policy determinations. 
Staff members of the Bureau of Postsecondary Education will learn moie about ^ 
the values of the survey as the data are presented to policymakers and practi- 
tioners at both state and institutional levels. The Bureau staff will be 
asking these individuals how the survey results are useful to them in present 
form, how the data might be modified to be more useful, and whether this is 
the kind of data that would be valuable if obtained on a regular basis. The 
intent of the third year of the focused development effort in the outcomes 
area will therefore be to better, understand the actual uses of both common and 
unique outcome information in institutional and state-level decisionmaking 
processes. 
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Adult and Continuing Education 



Idaho, like many other states, has hee.n experiencing an increased demand 
for educational services by older, primarily part-time students. Recognizing 
the potential impacts on the educational system of such a shift, the State 
Board of Education in December 1976 asked its staff to undertake a study of 
part-time learners. Central to the Board's interest in this area were bas^'c 
policy questions concerning the nature of the services required by (and to be 
provided to) the adult/part-time learner and ::he financing of those services. 
At an early meeting betv/een NCHEMS staff and staff of the State Board of 
Education (SBE) , the questions of primary interest were restated as: 

1. Who are the part-time learners? How do they differ 
from full-time learners? 

2. How well is this population being served (framed as 
relative questions of urban/rural or one region of the 
state vis-a-vis others)? 

3. What is known about commuting patterns of part-time 
learners? Will they come to programs, or must programs 
somehow be taken to them? 

Working with the SBE staff and a standing advisory group of institutional 
representatives concerned with data-collection issues in Idaho, it was deter- 
mined that the most cost-effective (and probably most reliable) way of 
addressing these questions was to use readily available institutional data to 
develop a profile of the part-time learner. In short, it was decided that, 
at least as an initial step, it would be more appropriate to investigate the 
"revealed behavior'' of part-time/adult learners using data available from 
institutions rather than to survey individuals (potential learners) in an 
effort to assess their interests and preferences. 

9 

As a consequence, the public four -year institutions were asked to submit 
the following data items on each student enrolled in any program or course at 
their institution in fall 1977: 

© Spx 

9 Age 

o Home address, zip code 

• Credit/contact hours 

• Student purpose (for example, enrollment in a degree program) 



9. The structure of the postsecondary-education system in Idaho is heavily 
oriented toward this particular type of institution. 
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• Type of program (academic, vocational-technical, or 
continuing education) 

The data were received lata in 1977 and in the first quarter of 1978 
were subjected to a variety of straightforward analyses by the NCHEMS staff. 
As a result of these analyses, it was possible to draw some conclusions about 
the adult learner in Idaho: 

1. The distribution of credit/contact hours for students 
within each institution is so distinctly bimodal that 
it iG easy to distinguish part-tinie students from the 
total student population on the l^asis of load 

2. Part-time stude.its are older (but are confined almost 
entirely to the 24-to-34-year-o.: age group) 

3. The adult learner (learners of ov^ 34 years of age) 
accounts for over 20 percent of Idaho's full-time 
academic student population 

4. Significantly more women than men participate 
adult/part-time learners 

5. Proximity to the institution is even more of a 
descriptor of the part-time student population than 
anticipated 

6. Part-time students are predominantly degree-seeking 

Since the analyses showed that participation of adult learners was 
significantly influenced by location, sex, and age of the individuals, the 
SBE staff have undertaken to acquire up-to-date demographic data from the 
state that include each of thefee variables. These data can then be used to: 

o Project enrollments /demands on the institution 

o Identify areas of the state that are relatively less 
well served by educational programs 

Further work in this ar^ea in Idaho is expected to focus on: 

o Assessing the extent to whick these findings apply to 
other institutional sectors in Idaho — primarily the 
two-year institution ^ 

9 Identifying the extent to which adult learners place 
different kinds of demands on individual institutions 
(for example, do they select into particular programs) 
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Nebraska 



Nebraska's interest in serving as a f ocused-develdpment pilot-test state 
stemmed directly from a legislative mandate to the Nebraska Coordinating 
Commission for Postsecondary Education requiring development of, proposals for 
"an integrated delivery system for the provision of adult and continuing 
education services" not later than January 1, 1978. Behind this mandate were 
legisla*"ive concerns regarding perceived instances of program duplication 
within the state and the need to establish a clearer statement of role and 
mission for different types of institutions within the state. Thus Nebraska 
provided a difTcr^'^nt set o'' ' sues and questions than did Idaho. Whereas 
Idaho's predom • TKMiL interc ■- V7as on the student or "demand" side of the 
question, Nebraska's interests were almost exclusively oriented toward the 
institutional or "supply" aspects of the issue. 

At the time of project initiation, the Nebraska Coordinating Commission 
had already established an Advisory Committee on Adult and Continuing Education 
that was broadly representative of different kinds of providers of learning 
opportunities for adults. In working with Commission staff and the Advisory 
Committee, it became apparent that the initial need was for some fundamental 
work in defining adult and continuing education and for providing ways of 
better describing . the kinds of educational programs that institutions were 
providing. Adult and continuing education means too many different things 
to different people. Therefore the project staff concentrated on more generic 
definitions of the various programs involved in adult and continuing education 
in Nebraska. Building on work done by NCHEMS in developing its Program Classi- 
fication Structure and in developing the NCES Handbook of Standard Terminology 
for Describing Adult and Continuing Education , the following major categories 
of educational programs were devised and proposed for use within the state: 

Adult Basic Educatic n 

Definition ; Instructional programs for adults, 16 years 
of age or older, with less than a twelfth-grade education 
and not enrolled in a public-school program. 

Avocational-Recreational Education 

Definition : Instructional programs in personal 
interest and leisure classifi ations that do not 
produce postsecondary degree credits ^ r lead toward 
a degree or diploma. 

Academic (Degree-Credit) Education 

Definition ; Instructional programs of a technical 
vocational, .academic, and professional nature 
leading toward associate, baccalaureate, master's, 
and doctoral degrees. 
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Voca tiona?..-Occupatlonal Education 

Def inition : Instructional programs that provide the 
participant with knowledi-*.-. , skills, and background 
related to a specific vocation or occupation or that 
improve and/or expand current skills. The program . 
does not produce postsecondary credits that can be 
applied toward a degree but may produce credits that 
can be applied toward a diploma or certificate. 

Coir tinuinB. Professional Education 

Definition: Nondegree-credit instructional programs, 
courses, "ind seminars for recertif icatio- , relicensure, 
or the improvement of participant competencies in the 
professions. (A profession in this case is defined as 
a career that requires a master's or first-professional 
degree for certification, licensure, or entry into the 
profession.) 

A summary of the major recommendations contained in the Report on Adult 
and Cont^^l^ing Education'that was forwarded to the Nebraska legislature follows 

■ o A broad study should be conducted of the needs of Nebraska 
adults for basic and continuing education 

« Common definitions concerning adult and continuing 'Education 
should be used by postsecondary institutions, by governiaental 
agencies, and in legislation 

o uniform data should be collected, using the common definitions, 
to evaluate adult- and continuing-education programs 

• Adult and continuing education should be subdivided into fiv. 
instructional program classifications ^ adult basic education, 
avocational-recreational education, vocational-occupational ^ 
education, degree-credit education, and continuing prof ession^.. 
education 

o The delivery of adult and continuing education can be improved 
by using consortia arrangements involving two or more educational 
institutions 

For e..ch major category of educational programs. ^P^f ^ i^^^'^™',f,i°"' 
were then made to define the classification (see above) , describe the state 
educatioLl objectives for the classification, identify institutional resgn- 
slbilities. recommend delivery systems, and address the potential for daplica 
tion. 

steps in Nebraska include a detailed survey of adult-learner needs in 
selected'districts .Mthin the state and the collection of institutional data 
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in accordance with tne prcgi... : . .^tiuctions identified above. Specific next 
steps will be identified fo:l .lag resolution of questions regarding funding 
of the Nebraska Commission. 

It should be noted that, in the process of identifying the programmatic • 
distinctions listed above, the N ' stal reviewed the unique internal data- 
reporting formats of several o.r braska institutions. While the termi- 
Aology used was different, orge iial arrangements allow for easy transla- 
tion to this framework. It sho be noted that these five programmatic 

distinctions were discussed with Liie SBE staff in Idaho and were favorably 
received. It would appear that the set ox five categories has general value 
beyond the Nebraska experience. 

Tentative Implications for Suate-Level Information Requirements 

Identifying the impact of the adult learner on postsecondary education 
turns more on distinctions among institutions/providers and among programs 
than it does on the more typical distinctions between day/evening or on/off 
canpus offerings. 

Some types of institutions/providers rely extensively on outreach efforts 
focused on the adult community. Others work within a mission/role definition 
that ro.lies on outreach only in a secondary way. Some programs target adult 
audiences; most, however, do not. The credit/noncredit distinction is one 
indicator of probable focus. 

Encouraging is the tentative conclusion that the addition of a limited 
number of program distinctions is virtually all that is required to encompass 
the broad range of learning opportunities for adults within most ongoing 
data-collection instruments . Once a correlation is established between the 
extent of adult- aad continuing-education offerings and the characteristics of 
the institutions and program offerings responsible for those offerings, 
questions of location and time of day begin to fall into place. 

The implications for student-oriented data are less obvious. It would 
be helpful to get data that distinguish among student purposes along the same 
lines as suggested above for institutions and programs (academic degree, job- 
preparation, job-ski].l upgrading, avocatidnal) . However, too few states are 
collecting infcrmatior^ on student objectives from adult- and continuing-educa- 
tion students to allow an adequate test of the correlation between student 
characteristics and program offerings. Sex and age distribution data are of 
some help, particularly in anticipating the impact of changing student age 
and sex distribution among an ins titution ' ^ ■ program offerings. 
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